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{Continued from page 106.] 
MOLINISM. 
No. XV. 


XXIII. The Occasion of the Bull Unigenitus—Some Observations 
upon that Bull—lIt condemns all the Doctrines maintained by the 
Port Royalists, and sanctions the Errors of the Jesuits. 


Tue Bull Unicenitvs is a decree of Pope Clement XI., whith 
condemns one hundred and one propositions derived from a book 
of Quesnel, containing brief reflections upon each verse of the 
New Testament. The work appeared in 1671, when its author 
was but thirty-seven years of age. This was two or three years 
after the peace of Clement. At first the work was confined to the 
Evangelists, but afterwards the author added reflections on the Acts 
and the Epistles. As successive editions were called for, the work 
was somewhat enlarged. It had an astonishing success. It was 
strongly recommended by Mr. de Noailles, afterwards Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Paris—by M. Nicole—Gaston de Noailles, and 
others. ‘‘ Many bishops,” says Voltaire, (in his History of the Age 
of Louis XIV. ghap. 37,) ‘ gave it the highest applause, at its first 
appearance, and confirmed it, when the book had received from 
the author its ultimate perfection. 1 myself knew that the Abbé 
Renaudot, one of the most learned men of France, being at Rome, 
the first year of the pontificate of Clement XI., going one day to 
the house of the Pope, found him féading the book of father Ques- 
nel: There, said the Pope to him, ts an excellent work. We have 
not a person at Rome capable of writing so. I wish I could bring 
the author near me.” 

This work, however, was not agreeable to the taste of the Jesu- 
its, as it contained the system of doctrine taught at Port Royal. 
Yet the popularity of the work kept them in check for a while, and 
it was not until 1698, which was twenty-seven years after the book 
was first published, that they ventured publicly to attack it; which 
they contrived to do by means of an ecclesiastical problem, address- 
ed to the Abbé Boileau, one object of which was to injure M. de 
Noailles, the Archbishop of Paris, whom the Jesuits regarded as 
their enemy. Their problem which was regarded as a libel, and 
excited public indignation, was burned by a decree of the Parlia- 
Vo. 1.—25 
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ment of the 10th of January, 1699, and was condemned at Rome 
by a decree of the holy office, as it was called,.July 2d, 1700. 
But the Jesuits were not discouraged by the ill success of this 
first effort. The problem just mentioned, was published and con- 
demned during the pontificate of Innocent XII. The character 
of Clement XI., who succeeded Innocent XII., and certain secret 
motives which influenced this Pope, opened the way for a success- 
ful renewal of their measures, which they did not fail to improve. 
Clement XI. (who was Cardinal Albano,) had been, while Cardinal, 
strongly attached to the person and to the opinions of Cardinal 
Sfondrate. Sfondrate, was a determined Molinist, and had pushed 
the consequences of that doctrine very far. He published a book 
called Nodus Predestinationis Reseratus, in which he maintained, 
(1,) ‘* That on the part of God, all men are beloved, and that all 
are destined to eternal life, or to some thing better. (2.) That 
infants which die without baptism, are indeed deprived of the 
celestial kingdom, but that they enjoy a natural felicity and are 
preserved from sin, which is a good that is preferable to the celes- 
tial kingdom itself. (3.) That, if it be admitted, (i. e. if it can be 
assumed as a fact,) that a barbarous people are in a state of invin- 
cible ignorance of God, that is a great grace of itself, and a great 
benefit ; because sin being essentially an offence and an. injury 
done to God, it follows necessarily, that if the knowledge of God 
be removed, there is neither injury nor sin nor eternal punishment.” 
Cardinal Albano, (afterwards Clement XI.,) undertook the publi- 
cation of this work, after the death of Sfondrate, and the reader 
may easily suppose, (notwithstanding his declaration to the Abbé 
Renaudot,) that the doctrines of Quesnel’s book could not be 
agreeable to him. Besides this reason, Clement XI. had another. 
He disliked the Cardinal de Noailles, and was willing enough to 
find an occasion to mortify him. Noailles had shewn great zeal 
against this book of Sfondrate—in fact he had in conjunction with 
the famous Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, and two other bishops, de- 
nounced the book to Pope Innocent XII. Besides; Noailles 
defended with zeal the liberties of the Gallican church, in the 
Assembly of 1705, which greatly offended the Pope. It was 
reported that Cardinal Fabroni, (a devotee of the Jesuits,) who 
had great influence at Rome, had said that ‘ matter could easily be 
found in the book of Father Quesnel to make the Cardinal de No- 
ailles repent of the course he had taken in that Assembly.” And 
such being the dispositions of Clement XI., and of the Court of 
Rome, no wonder the Jesuits succeeded against the book of Ques- 
nel. It was ordered to be examined by certain Cardinals and oth- 
ers who were known to be disaffected towards the Cardinal de 
Noailles and this book of Quesnel; and on the 13th of July, 1708, 
adecree appeared against the New Testament of Quesnel, con- 
demning it in the strongest terms, and in order to let Cardinal de 
Noailles understand that he was to be punished forthe part he had 
taken against Sfondrate, the Pope affected to make use of the 
same odious qualifications in condemning the book of Quesnel, 
which Noailles and the other bishops who united with him, had 
used in reference to the book of Sfondrate in their letter to Pope 
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Innocent XII. But this brief of the Pope was not received in 
France, and the book of Father Quesnel continued to be read and 
esteemed notwithstanding the efforts of the Jesuits to deny it. 
The Jesuit Tellier, succeeded la Chaise in his office of Con- 
fessor to Louis XIV. ‘Tellier had a personal pique against Arnauld 
who had refuted a book of Tellier, and had so clearly convicted 
him of fraud and calumny, that Tellier had suffered even at Rome. 
Tellier, therefore, made use of those bishops who were devoted to 
the Jesuits, to attack Cardinal de Noailles, and the book of Reflec- 
tions, and on the 15th of July, 1710, obtained the signature of twu 
bishops to a piece drawn up by Jesuit theologians, in which they 
inform the public that this book of Quesnel (which had been already 
forty years before the public,) was full of impious doctrines and of 
a poison which carried death to the heart.—Cardinal de Noailles 
published an ordinance on the 28th of April, 1711, in opposition 
to this writing, and in opposition, also, to another of similar import, 
which had been published by another bishop. Then Tellier, in 
order to injure the Cardinal, engaged these bishops to write to the 
king to make Cardinal de Noailles odious to him, and letters were 
prepared for all the bishops. who favoured the Jesuits to sign. 
Already thirty had given their signatures when the plot was divulg- 
ed, by means of the Abbé de Saron, an ex Jesuit, who wrote a 
letter to the bishop of Clermont, soliciting him to enter into the 
conspiracy, which letter fell into the hands of Cardinal de Noailles. 
The letter became public, and this design of the Jesuits fell through. 
The Cardinal de Noailles then revoked the powers of some of the 
Jesuits to preach and hear confessions. This embittered them 
against him still more. The quarrel also between the Cardinal de 
Noailles and the bishops who had attacked him, made a great deal 
of noise, and gave occasion to many writings. Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux, published in 1710, (which was about the time we are speak- 
ing of,) a justification of the book of Moral Reflexions, though he 
had composed it (as it is said,) in 1699.—Finally the Court of 
France interfered. The Dauphin who was the father of Louis XV. 
took cognizance of the matter. Noailles was obliged to abandon 
the book of Moral Reflexions as a condition to his receiving a sort 
of reparation for the insult which had been shewn him. Finally, 
in 1711, (which was forty years after its first publication,) the king 
by instigation of the Jesuits, revoked the privilege which had been 
given to print this book, and asked of the pope a bull condemning 
many of the sentiments or propositions contained in it. These 
propositions were sent to Rome at different times, and were as 
many as one hundred and fifty-five. The pope appointed a con- 
gregation to examine this matter, composed of Cardinals Fabroni 
and Ferrari, of nine counsellors or consulters—of Father Damascene 
a Franciscan monk and confessor of the Pope, and the first ap- 
prover of the book of Cardinal Sfondrate, and who (by order of 
Clement XI., not then made a cardinal,) had written the preface 
and a eulogium on the book. The cther counsellors were great- 
ly prejudiced against Quesnel’s book, and were not very well in- 
formed persons, with the exception of Le Droce, who, however, 
‘was sent away from Rome under some honourable pretext, though 
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in truth because he was too favorable to the doctrines which the 
Jesuits opposed. Such, then, was the body which drew up the 
famous Bull, UnicEnttvus, 

Quesnel wrote to the Pope (July 22, 1712,) a very respectful 
letter, in which he asked that he should not be condemned unheard 
and without having the liberty and the means of defence. He 
wished also, to be informed what parts of his book were found fault 
with. But Quesnel was in bad odour at Rome on account of the 
part he had taken in defence of the Archbishop of Sebaste. Be- 
sides, the Jesuits and the Court of France required the condemna- 
tion of Quesnel, and the pope was willing to grant it. Of course 
Quesnel’s request was not granted. But there was another pecu- 
liarity in this business. After the bull was drawn up, the pope did 
not, according to custom, communicate it to the cardinals, except 
Ferrari and Fabroni, to whom he added Ottoboni and Albani (who 
were ignorant of theology,) and Cardinal Tolomei, who was a Jes- 


uit. The pope signed the bull on Friday the Sth of September, — 


1713, the day of the nativity of the holy virgin, according to the 
Roman calendar, and he published it on Monday following, with- 
out having first sent a copy (or projet) of it into France, as had 
been agreed upon from the beginning. He had sent only the pre- 
amble and the conclusion but without the propositions condemned. 
The Jesuits, who had prevailed with the Court of France, to ask 
for this bull of the Court of Rome, having obtained one as favour- 
able as they desired, were eager to get the pope to commit himself 
by publishing it. So that they could count upon his assistance 
against the difficulties which certain things contained in the bull, 
would cause in France. At this very time, it should be observed, 
there were several persons under persecution on account of Jan- 
senism: for example, Willart and S. Claude, were in the Bastile— 
the nuns of Port Royal were dispersed—Quesnel and Petitpied 
were fugitives in Holland, and Du Sausai theologal* of Orleans had 
been interdicted the exercise of all his functions. 

The bull commences with an invective against wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing, who make a show of piety in order to insinuate imper- 
ceptibly, their dangerous dogmas—who maliciously interpret and 
corrupt even the Scriptures themselves, to their own ruin and the 
ruin of souls. The pope then proceeds to apply these odious 
characters to the Book of Reflexions—he alludes to the condem- 
nation he had made of it in 1708, and declares that afier having 
examined it and caused it to be carefully examined, he has discov- 
ered the poison concealed in it, under the appearance of piety, &c. 
After the preamble, follow one hundred and one propositions, which 
the pope condemns respectively, as false and captious,t to which 





*A Theologal, is an assessor of a bishop attached to the principal chapter of 
the Diocese by a prebend, and instituted to exercise in aid and for the relief of 
the bishop, the functions of preaching every sunday in the year, or of giving les- 
sons in theology or the scriptures to clerks and particularly to the canons. 

+tTanquam falsas, captiosas, malé sonantes, piarum auriam offensivas, scandal- 
sas, perniciosas, temerarias, ecclesize et ejus praxi injuriosas, neque in ecclesiam 
solum, sed etiam in potestates seculi contumeliosas, seditiosas, impias, blasphemas 
suspectas de heresi, ac heresin ipsam sapientes, necnon hereticis et heresibus ac 
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he adds twenty or more other epithets of the most offensive char- 
acter. ‘The pope forbids by the bull all the faithful of both sexes, 
to think, to teach, and to speak of these propositions otherwise than 
is contained in this bull. So that whoever should teach or main- 
tain, or publish, these propositions or any of them, either conjunc- 
tively or separately, or who should treat of them by way of dispute 
publicly or privately, unless for the purpose of combatting them, 
ipso facto, incurs ecclesiastical censures, as well as those who should 
compose, read, or keep writings made to defend the book of Re- 
flexions or the propositions condemned. 

The French civilian, Toullier, calls this the famous bull Unigen- 
itus, and he adds that there were issued in Francé during the min- 
istry of Cardinal Fleury, fifty-four thousand Letters de Cachet, in 
order to carry into effect its provisions. ‘ Armed with this order 
(i. e. a Lettre de Cachet, says this author, Droit Civil liv. 1, Tit. 1, 
Ne. 2138,) the agents of the government carried off a citizen from 
his house, often at midnight, to conduct him to a castle or prison, 
sometimes at the other extremity of the kingdom. ‘There it was 
not permitted ordinarily, either to see him or to write to him, and 
it was not a rare thing, that it was not even known what had be- 
come of him until it should please the despotic minister who caus- 
ed his arrest, to restore him to liberty..—If such were the fruits of 
this bull, it is easy to decide whether Jesuitism and the papacy were 
a blessing to France during the period in question. It is not a 
mitigating circumstance that the Court of France solicited the bull 
of the Court of Rome. The Court of France was under the con- 
trolling influence of the Jesuits. They taught the civil power to 
interfere with the rights of conscience and to force this unrighteous 
bull upon the consciences of the better portion of that church by 
the terrible means which have been just mentioned. The French 
government had long been used to such interferences, and it is to 
the revolution in 1789, that Frenchmen owe the liberty of con- 
science, and liberty of worship which they now enjoy. Just pre- 
viously to the time in question, viz., on the 22d of October, 1685, 
Louis XIV. revoked the edict of Nantes, adopted in 1598 by Henry 
IV., in favour of the Protestants and concerning the liberty of con- 
science. This revocation was followed by the most tyrannical laws, 
which were executed against the Protestants with rigour, augment- 
ed by military executions. It is not to our purpose to enter into 
this subject, and we have alluded to it only to show that the tyran- 
nical government of that country was prepared by such proceedings 
to execute with severity the bull in question against the Jansenists 
and other opposers of Molinism. We return now to the bull. 

The greater proportion of these one hundred and one proposi- 
tions were faithfully extracted from Quesnel’s book of Moral Re- 
flections, but several of them were taken from editions published 





etiam schismati faventes, erroneas, heresi proximas, pluries damnatos ac demum 
etiam hereticas, variasque hzereses, et potissimum illas, que in famosis Jansenii 
propositionibus et quidem in eo sensu, in quo he damnate fuerunt, acceptis con- 
tinentur, manifeste innovantes, respective, hac nostra perpetuo valitara constitu- 
tione declaramus, damnamus et reprobamus. 
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previously to 1693. In that year Cardinal de Noailles had caused 
a revision of the book to be made, in which some of these propo- 
sitions were suppressed or corrected: besides this, the propositions 
were translated from the French into Latin, and they give, in some 
instances, a sense nat contained in the original French. Also 
some of the propositions were unfaithfully wrested from the con- 
text, and made to give a sense which would not occur to any one 
who should read them in their proper connexion. But notwith- 
standing all this, the Jansenists or Port Royalists were willing to 
maintain these propositions as contained in the bull, and they al- 
leged that they were in conformity with the scriptures and the 
fathers. It was said that these propositions contained exactly the 
doctrines maintained by the Society of Port Royal against the So- 
ciety of the Jesuits. They have been reduced to the following 
classes.* 

(1.) The doctrines of grace and predestination and the difference 
between the two covenants. 

(2.) Christian morals. ; 

(3.) Rules concerning the administration of the sacrament of 
penance. 

(4.) The principles of the hierarchy, or the lawful limits of the 
power of the popes and the abuses introduced into that church. 

(5.) The reading of the Holy Scriptures and other means for 
enlightening the piety of the faithful. 

The third and fourth of these heads concern matters upon which 
Protestants are equally at variance with Jansenists as with Jesuits. 
We deny that there is any scriptural warrant for the sacrament of 
penance as it is called, and the thing itself being of papal inven- 
tion, the rules which regulate its administration are equally so. 
Protestants also deny that the pope has any other rightful power 
than as bishop of Rome, and such Protestants as deny that there 
is any scriptural warrant for diocesan episcopacy, deny that the 
pope can have any rightful authority except by virtue of his connex- 
ion with a particular church as the pastor and bishop thereof. But 
upon the first of these classes, viz., the subject of the human will, 
the power of grace and predestination, the Society of Port Royal, 
according to one of thei: own authors or adherents, maintained, 
‘that by ourselves we are only misery and sin—that without effi- 
cacious grace we never do any thing which is good, and that we 
do it when such grace is given to us, because this grace is a holy 
pleasure which God sheds abroad in our hearts, which produces 
therein infallibly the good to which God has directed it—that God 
being the sovereign disposer of this grace and distributing it with 
full independence, he decides thereby, the eternal condition of 
men, by a predestination, which is as gratuitous in its principle as 
it is infallible in its effects.” The propositions condemned by the 
bull, which support this doctrine, are the 48th, the 2d, the 16th, the 
13th and the 12th. There are others, which are alleged (by the 
author just referred to,) to maintain the same doctrine, but the 





*The reader may find these Propositions in the second volume of Bishop Kea- 
rick’s Theologia Dogmatica, p. 399, Appendix. 
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before mentioned propositions are the chief. As expressed in the 
bull, they are as follow. 

Prop. 48th. ‘ Quid aliud esse possumus nisi tenebra, nisi aber- 
ratio el nisi peccatum sine fidei lumine sine Christo et siné chari- 
tate?” (This observation of Quesnel is founded on Eph. v. 8.) 
What else can we be, but darkness, but wandering, but sin, without 
the light of faith, without Jesus Christ and without love ?* 

Prop. 2d. “Jesu Christi gratia, principium efficax boni cujus 
cunque generis, necessaria est ad omne opus bonum: absque illa 
non solum nihil fit sed nec fieri potest.’” This observation is found- 
ed on John xv. 5. The grace of Jesus Christ, the efficacious prin- 
ciple of all good, is necessary for every good action. Without it, 
not only does a man do nothing’, but he can do nothing. 

Prop. \6th. Nulle sunt illecebra que non cedant illecebris gra- 
tiz, quia nihil resistit omnipotenti. This observation is founded 
on Acts viii. 12. There are no charms which do not yield to the 
charms of grace; because nothing resists the Almighty. 

Prop. 13th. Quando Deus vult animam salvam facere, et eam 
tangit interiore gratie suz manu, nulla voluntas humana ei resistit. 





*Franciscus Patricius Kenrick (Episcopus Arathensis in partibus infidelium 
et coadj. Ep. Phil.,) has recently published a treatise upon Dogmatic Theology in 
four volumes, and written in the Latin language. ‘This work is deserving of a 
careful examination, ‘The brief examination which has been made in these essays 
of the important disputes which have been carried on in the Roman Catholic 
church since the reformation, may aid the reader in comprehending some of the 
doctrinal statements of the bishop, and also his reasons for omitting some matters 
which we should naturally expect to find treated in a work of that nature. In 
Tract VIIL., the author treats de gratia Christi, adding in an appendix the (79) 
propositions condemned by the ball against Baius—the (13) propositions condemn- 
ed by Alexander VIII, and the (101) propositions condemned by the bull Uni- 
genitus,—It is not easy to say what precisely are the opinions of the author con- 
cerning the matters which were in dispute between the Molinists and the Thomists, 
as he abstains from entering into the discussion on the ground of the rescript or 
decree of Innocent XII. in 1694, ad Lovanienses. He says, sapientissimo huic 
decreto in hzrentes a scholastic2 concertatione adstinendum duximus, Tract VIII. 
No. 100, vol. 2, p. 288. He does not, however, believe in the doctrine of total 
depravity, ‘‘ totalis pravitatis placitum adeo apud sectarios celebre Janseniorum 
suffragiis munitum, longe distat ab ecclesiz doctrina. Tract VIII., No. 49, vol. 
2, p. 274. The doctrines of Arminius, he thinks, come much nearer to the Cath- 
olic faith than those of Calvin,—** Duriora Calvini placita . .. Arminio .. . haud 
arriserunt, qui, magistro secte derelicto, nova excogitavit dogmatibus Catholicis 
affinta, quamvis deinceps Semipelagiana vel Pelagiana etiam labe infecta sint, 
agente presertim Simone Episcopio’’’ ‘Tract VIII., No. 58, vol. 2, p. 278. He 
does not enter much into the subject of predestination. He admits that what 
Augustine has advanced on the subject, cannot easily be reduced to the sense of 
the Molinists, although (Collatis inter se testimoniis, et prez oculis habitis quos im- 
pugnabit erroribus verosimilis interpretatio Moline placitis consona data sit,) 
‘ if testimonies are compared together, and if we keep in view the errors which he 
(viz. Augustine) impugned, a probable interpretation may be given consonant 
with the doctrines of Molina.’ Tract VIII., No. 444. The author’s inclination to 
Molinism is apparent in many places: indeed he would hardly be a good Catholic 
if he were not a Molinist, since the publication of the bulls before mentioned — 
By the bye, itis curious to observe how often he quotes, with approbation, the 
Oxford Tracts. In the judgment of Bishop Doane and some others, he must have 
misconceived entirely the tendency of those tracts—See Vol. iii., pp. 80, 208, 232, 
238, 250, 252,255, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 264, 269, 270, 271, 274, 
277, 278, 279, &e. &c. 
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Obs. on Luke v. 13. When God wills to save a soul and touches it 
with the inner hand of his grace, no human will resists him. 

Prop. 12th. Quando Deus vult salvare animam quocunque tem- 
pore, quocunque loco, effectus indubitabilis sequitur voluntatem 
Dei. Obs. on Mark ii. 11. When God wills to save the soul at any 
time, in any place, the indubitable effect follows the will of a God ; 
Pindubitable effet suit le vouloir d’un Dieu. 

The last two of these propositions are said to have been taken 
by Quesnel, the one from Augustine (lib. de correptione et gratia, 
chap. 14,) and the other from Prosper—(Carm. de ingr. L. xiii.) 

The reader may now remark how much ground the Jesuits had 
gained since the congregations de auziliis. The Jesuits offered at 
that time to embrace the doctrine of gratuitous predestination, 
provided they were allowed to maintain, at the same time, that 
grace is not efficacious by itself. By this bull, the reader perceives 
they obtained not only the condemnation of the doctrine that 
grace is efficacious by itself, (which they consented during these 
congregations, the Dominicans might continue to teach,) but also 
they obtained the condemnation of gratuitous predestination which 
they then agreed to embrace themselves, (however contrary it was 
to their inclination,) in order to have the liberty of denying or re- 
fusing to admit the doctrine that grace is efficacious by itself. The 
reader may remember that Paul V. dismissed the examiners em- 
ployed in these congregations and the generals of the two orders, 
on the last day of August, 1607, saying that he would publish his 
decision when he thought fit. The bull in question was published 
on the 11th of September, 1713, a little more than a century after- 
wards. The victory which the Jesuits had gained in this interval, 
was the fruit of intrigues, but it was the victory of error—it was a 
shame to those who had gained it—it was a judgment of God 
against that church which permitted the result. 

We have in this event an example of the influence of a corpo- 
rate body upon the propagation of a certain set of opinions. The 
papacy itself is another example of the same sort of influence.* 


* It is a tradition, that Paul refers by the words “‘ Ye know what withholdeth,”’ 
&c., in 2 Thess. ii. 6, to the Roman Government, and his meaning was that 
popery, or the manof sin could not manifest itself till the downfall of the Roman 
power. At length that event occurred and popery or the man of sin appeared. 
But there is a further withholding by the present secular powers, and these powers 
must be taken out of the way, before the full grown antichrist or lawless one will 
be revealed. By the overthrow of the present governments of Europe—an event 
which is foretold in scripture, especially by the prophet Daniel—the¥restraints on 
the man of sin will be removed as preparatory to his ultimate manifestation, and 
destruction by the coming of the Lord. Hence it is expected, that popery in some 
of its organized forms will survive the present political governments of Europe, 
and will become the perpetrator of enormous evils in the earth. When we con- 
sider the predicted end of the kingdoms of the fourth monarchy and the predicted 
end of the little horn of the beast, although in a general sense their destruction 
will be cotemporaneous, it being symbolized by the destruction of the beast itself— 
yet there is nothing incredible in the supposition that the little horn should be the 
part last consumed or destroyed, or in plain language, that the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization of popery or Jesuitism, which is one horn of the beast, should survive by a 
short space the political organizations of the kingdoms in which it exists, and 
shew, in the absence of all restraining influences, ina more dreadful way, the 
attributes of the man of sin and son of perdition just previously to its final overthrow. 
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The interval through which we have cursorily passed, was occupied 

by several generations. From the 2¥th of September, 1540, the 

date of the bull of Paul III., establishing the order of Jesuits until 

the date of the bull Unigenitus, 11th of September, 1713, is about 

one hundred and seventy-three years. During the greater part of 
this period the leaders of that Society directed their efforts to the 

establishment of a certain system of doctrines, which they continu- 

ed without remission or deviation of aim notwithstanding the fre- 

quent transmission of the powers and faculties of the society from 

hand to hand. Each successive general and his coadjutors labored 

for the advancement of the views of the society, with the same 

energy and untiring zeal, as though they were the monarchs or ad- 

ministrators of akingdom. ‘The eventful history of that society 

furnishes motives to those who at present exercise the control of 
it and direct its operations. They doubtless look forward to equal 
successes which time and opportunity may afford to them, and 
which societies less compact, could not turn to their own account. 
Vicissitudes arising from internal causes which may affect their 
existence or their power to act, are less likely to occur in that So- 
ciety than in civil states and kingdoms. Hence the hope, that as 
their existence will run parallel with that of the political states of 
the earth, the society will be able to profit by the errors and mis- 
fortunes of the latter, and even to establish itself with political 
power upon their ruins. The constitution of the Society of Jesu- 
its has been tested by an experience nearly five times as long as 
the existence of the United States as an independent nation. 
Hence some may infer that the probability of its surviving another 
century is five times as great as the probability that the present 
constitution of our political government will survive that period. 
And if we look at the elements which compose the society, and 
the leading principles of its organization, and the manner in which 
its members are perpetuated, and compare them with the corres- 
ponding particulars of any civil state or kingdom, the probability of 
its cotemporaneous existence with the states and kingdoms of the 
earth during all future time, is greatly strengthened. A society 
composed of ungodly men which is thus capable of becoming a 
rival and an enemy of a state, by that fact alone becomes both. 
It has this advantage, too—it is not a body politic existing within 
defined geographical limits which can be approached by fleets and 
armies. It is an enemy which forms a part of the state itself. It 
is fixed to no place,—its organization is secret,—its members not 
known—they voluntarily submit to arbitrary and absolute power. 
The acts of the society are secret, while their effects only are visi- 
ble—its course is occult and tortuous, its principles intolerant, and 
while political societies are made up of discordant elements and 
divided into factions, all of which are at times ready to gain strength 
by the sacrifice of principles and important interests in order to 
succeed in some ephemeral object, the Society of Jesuits, on the 
other hand, is at peace within itself, and being ready to avail itself 
of every emergency in favour of its own interest—pursues its self- 
ish and unsocial ends with an unfaltering step. But we digress 
from —— 
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These disputes concerning the doctrines of grace led to the 
discussion of the two covenants. ‘The Society of Port Royal 
taught that the old covenant, which consisted only in the knowl- 
edge of the law, could not make a man just and holy—that God 
ordained the law only to make men feel the greatness of their 
spiritual diseases, and their need of healing by the grace of Jesus 
Christ, who forms the new covenant by writing the law in their 
hearts, that is by making them love it. In conformity with this 
view of the subject, are the 6th and Sth of the propositions con- 
demned by this bull. 

Prop. Gth. “ Discrimen inter fedus Judaicum et Christianum est 
quod in illo Deus exigit fugam peccati et implementum logis a 
peccatore, relinquendo illum in sua impotentia ; in isto vero Deus 
peccatori dat quod jubet, illum sua gratié purificando.” Obs. on 
Rom. xi. 27, or as it is more literally translated from the French, 

‘‘What a difference, oh my God, between the Jewish covenant and 
the Christian covenant! The one and the other has for its condition 
the renunciation of sin and the fulfilling of the law: but THERE thou 
requirest it of the sinner, while leaving him in his weakness—-HERE 
thou givest him that which thou commandest in purifying him by thy 
grace.” 

Prop. Sth. ‘Nos non pertinemus ad novum feedus, nisi in quan- 
tum participes sumus nove grati#, que operatur in nobis id quod 
Deus nobis precipit.”” Obs. on Heb. viii. 10. 

“ We belong to the new covenant just so far only as we participate 
in this new grace which works in us, what God requires of us.” 

It is scarcely necessary to call the reader’s attention to the repug- 
nancy there is between these propositions, and the doctrines of the 
Molinists. They taught that man’s salvation depends on himself, 
—they taught also that all men, Jews as well as Christians, have 
equally the power to save themselves, and this power is the fruit of 
a versatile grace which is as common as nature itself. 


[To be Continued.} 





{For the Spirit of the XIX, Century.) 


SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE, US. THE AGENCY SYSTEM. 


Tue “Hints on the Agency System,” which appeared in the 
March and September numbers of the Magazine for 1840, present- 
ed every thing then deemed by the writer proper for him to offer 
on the subject. It was thought that nothing in the tone of those 
articles, indicated a less modest temper than their title, and that so 
far from giving occasion of offence, they did not even render a 
disclaimer of such an intention necessary. The matter indeed 
was pursued more in the mode of an enquirer, and the expediency 
of the agency system was rather questioned than denied. That it 
should be engrafted on our ecclesiastical system as the settled pol- 
icy of the church, was deprecated, and while readily coonntiay 
that no one claimed for it such permanent adoption, the question- 
able character of its expediency was predicated on that fact. For 
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if it will not suit the Presbyterian church forty years hence, if we 
are determined to have something else, the sooner the substitution 
takes place the better. The great object on all hands is to bring 
into full action the resources of the church. The General Assem- 
bly has never adopted the agency system, as such, but merely com- 
mended it as a necessary expedient in the present state of the 
church. Readily admitting its necessity in some cases, are there 
none in which a substitute can be found? If no substitute is prac- 
ticable, then let the system be fully and-permanently adopted. 

In the effort to show that the system should be abolished with 
all possible expedition, it was obviously proper to portray its defects, 
its inconsistency with our Form of Church Government, and its 
(frequently) unhappy results. But every effort was made to avoid 
giving offence, and in this, so far as can be discovered, the effort 
was successful. And while, by some, the hints were misconstrued 
as being obstacles to the efforts of brethren employed in the service 
of the church, in promoting the laudable objects of her boards ; 
their true object and bearing was well understood by others, and 
among these, several occupying the first places on the list of sec- 
retaries and agents, connected with our benevolent institutions. 

Let there be no misconception. The church as a body, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly, is competent to devise all the 
necessary plans of benevolent action; to church Sessions under 
Presbyterial,and Presbyteries under Synodical supervision, belongs 
the duty of providing men and means. The Assembly may have 
its executive organs, by whatever name you please to call them.® 
Strict controul exercised ‘‘in more majorum,” by Synods and Pres- 
byteries would speedily bring church sessions to a proper degree 
of regularity and if the sum of receipts fora few years should prove 
less than it now does, yet the annual income would be more certain 
and with the increase of light and the application of a renewedly 
stricter enquiry at Presbyterial meetings, there would be a gradually 
increasing receipt into the church treasury. 

This great object it is believed, is that of all concerned in this 
discussion. The question at issue, may be narrowed down to that 
indicated by the above caption. ‘Shall we adopt some plan of 
systematic benevolence or adhere to the agency system.” Await- 
ing for eighteen months the developement of opinion on this sub- 
ject, it may now be stated that if recent action in Presbyteries in 
various portions of the church can be considered a fair index of 
that opinion, there is little doubt to which answer it points, With- 
out entering into statistical expositions it may be safely said that 





*Without entering into a controversy now in progress opeins the Scriptural- 
ness, &c. of Boards, the enquiry is merely ventured—is not the old way of man- 
aging this matter, by a committee of the Assembly, the best after all? Do we not 
derive the name and thing of ‘‘ Boards’’ from the voluntary system of congrega- 
tionalism: and is net the greatest objection to them derived from their inutility? 
In this as in many other matters ‘‘ in mediis tutissimus,’’ and while not advocat- 
ing the views of the reviewer nor those of the author of a Calm Discussion, 
probably we might find that committees responsible directly to the Assembly 
would serve all purposes of the present organization, and be liable to no valid ob- 
jections urged against Boards.— Village Pastor. 
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in a large majority of cases, in which the subject has received Pres- 
byterial attention, some plan of systematic benevolence has been 
adopted and efficient measures determined on to render such plan 
productive of good results. 

Good ‘or bad habits once formed are not easily broken. Customs 
sanctioned by long usage and beneficial tendency, retain a place 
in the affections, and exercise a controul over conduct which can- 
not be effected by expedients, however well devised, attractive for 
their novelty or successful for atime. Suppose (and is it unreason- 
able to anticipate such results?) that the custom of semi-monthly, 
or monthly, or quarterly contributions, by all, or the most of our 
churches, to objects of benevolence, were once fairly established ; 
that the people looked forward to such seasons with fixed purposes 
to give according to ability; that pastors made it a part of their 
business, as it doubtless is their duty, to inculcate on such occa- 
sions the duty of liberality and excite to its performance by appro- 
priate instruction and appeals from the pulpit; is it not evident, 
that. with every increase in numerical power, the church would ad- 
vance in like ratio in moral influence, and that every successive 
year would witness new efforts, stronger zeal and greater results in 
the work, of evangelizing the world? What if a few churches 
do not, in a given term of years, contribute as many dollars as they 
may under the present scheme, (and the question is, by no means, 
definitely settled,) is there no importance to be attached to the cul- 
tivation of benevolent habits, of a growing interest in the work of 
the gospel, and a prayerful believing spirit? ‘The agent under the 
most favourable circumstances, cannot visit all the churches, unless 
you exact a larger amount of labour than one man can perform, or 
multiply nearly four-fold the number now employed. Hence many 
churches are left unsolicited. The people, pastors and elders, alike 
await on the agent. The pastor has not been led to give special 
attention to the special object, or, since the people might lose some 
respect for him, in such an unusual capacity, he dislikes to under- 
take the business ; and thus, a year of strenuous, successful effort 
under the agent’s operations, may be followed by another of com- 
parative indifference and barrenness. The receipts of our Boards 
may be some times swelled, by the flordings of temporary blood- 
letting from the veins of avarice and cupidity, and then brought 
low by the withdrawal of the agency lancet. Is not a system pro- 
posing a steady, uniform and healthy benevolent action, preferable 
to one which is to-day abundant, but tomorrow uncertain, and per- 
haps the next, paralysed ? 

But, it may be said, this is mere supposition ; ‘‘ better to bear 
the ills of the agency system than rush on plans of which we 
know nothing.” No man is so absurd as to suppose the great 
work proposed, can be accomplished at once, by resolutions 
and reports and other modern modes of warfare on evils, or 
instruments for the architecture of benefits. We must be content 
to move slowly, to gather strength by degrees, ‘‘crescere eundo.” 
How long has it required the churches to reach even our present 
limitéd approximation to the practical acknowledgment, that ‘ the 
silver and gold are the Lord's,” that we are his stewards, and to 
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feel, by a rich experience, that ‘‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive?’ And who will say that with peace in our borders, with 
unity of counsel in our judicatures, with “ eye to eye” among our 
ministry, with the influence of our own literature to mould our 
people, to say nothing of the interesting success of our mission- 
ary schemes, our seminaries and our educational provisions for 
indigent and pious youth, we may not more rapidly advance in 
future. In many parts of our church, thirty years has witnessed a 
vast improvement in the matter of ministers’ salaries, and wherever 
Presbyterial supervision has been actively felt, punctuality and in- 
creased faithfulness on the part of ministers and people in the ful- 
filment of reciprocal duties have resulted. Indeed what is the 
business of our Presbyteries and Synods? When the proceedings 
of lower judicatures have been reviewed, licentiates examined for 
ordination or candidates for licensure, reports and statistics pre- 
presented, and the minutie connected with every ecclesiastical 
assembly attended to, what standing byginess remains materially to 
occupy attention? Might not part of a day, at least, be profitably 
employed in discussing plans for benevolent action, receiving re- 
ports, encouraging the downcast, and stimulating the sluggish? 
Let the effort be fairly made, persevered in to success or failure, 
and if it be the latter, then, confessing that our church is not 
fully organised as a missionary body, according to the requisi- 
tion, “*Go ye into all the world,” d&c.; let us examine her con- 
stitution, rectify it, and provide that hereafter “the ordinary and 
perpetual officers in the church, are bishops or pastors, agents, 
elders and deacons.” 

And here it may be well to observe, that unsatisfied with the 
usual defence of the agency system, derived from considerations of 
expediency, utility and necessity, a certain, pure, divine authority 
for its existence has been plead. ‘‘ Discussion, sirs, on this matter 
of agencies is improper. The General Assembly has settled the 
subject. Let the church enjoy the repose, fondly believed to be 
her portion. Experience of Congregational churches, (vide, Mis- 
sionary Herald!) has clearly proven, that it is a superior plan to any 
other. Nay more, the New Testament has furnished apostolic 
example and practice to justify it.” These are not quoted as any 
man’s “ ipsissima verba,” but as expressive of an argument on this ~ 
subject of no ancient date. The apostolic succession has found a 
new channel. If our Episcopal brethren will not admit parochial 
episcopacy a genuine relationship, how can they dare refuse the 
“‘traly primitive, apostolic” character of our beloved brethren, 
“‘whose praise is in all the churches” as the true successors of 
Paul as to his conveying funds to the poor saints of Jerusalem, 
collected from the storings of the Corinthians, agreeably to the 
admonition, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, ‘‘ On the first day of the week, let each 
one of you lay by in store, according as God hath prospered him, 
that there be no gatherings when I come ?”’ 

But what saith the Scripture? Of course we urge no argument 
drawn from the absence of all allusion to agents, boards, secreta- 
ries, &&c. Is there then in apostolic example and practice, even 
the principle of the agency system? Let us see. Pau, travelling 
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from one point to another, hearing of the sufferings of the poor 
saints, and charged (Gal. ii. 10,) to remember them, received what 
‘it pleased them of Achia and Macedonia to contribute,” (Rom. 
xv. 26,) and took it to Jerusalem, (Acts xi. 30; xxiv. 17.) But 
was this Paul’s prime business, in all that celebrated tour, after his 
consultation with James and others, (Gal. ii. 9,) through Asia, 
Macedonia, and Achaia and back to Jerusalem? Will it be said, 
Paul, as our brethren and , travelled to collect money 
and performed a great deal of useful ministerial labour in Phillippi 
and Corinth and Athens? Mauch ink has been spiiled and much 
Raper wasted in the discussion of Titus’s episcopal character. 

ow, henceforth, be it known to whom it may concern, that it is 
no matter whether Titus ever wore band or gown or a white muslin 
jacket, or was my Lord Bishop Titus, or not. We find for him, in 
2 Cor. viii. 23, a new and more substantial claim to extraordinary 
gifis. He was a sub-agent. Paul was the general agent, and Titus 
anaid. See how express is scripture, ‘‘ Whether any do enquire of 
Titus, he is my partner and fellow helper concerning you.” How 
obtuse have been our fore-fathers, never to have discovered this 
new claim of Paul and Titus. But the context is more to the 
point. In verse 4th be testifies to the Corinthians, the great liber- 
ality and readiness of the Macedonian churches, (as to this above 
mentioned collection for poor saints) who had been willing even 
‘beyond their power, “praying us with much entreaty, that we would 
receive the gift, and take upon us the fellowship of ministering to 
the saints.” Indeed! it seems Paul did not even “ present the 
cause” in Macedonia. The good people there, were ready without 
‘the agent. This does not argue much for the primitive and apos- 
tolic origin of the agency system. But farther, he very well bases 
on this laudatory reference to Macedonian liberality, an exhorta- 
tion to the Corinthians (v. 7;) that they should abound in this grace 
also, and then goes on to say, that ‘‘ the same earnest care was put 
anto Titus’s heart, of God,”—v. 16, who of ‘‘ his own aocord had 
gone to them.” But, if it thus appears, that Titus had undertaken 
this agency, as it is properly believed Paul did, not asa chief 
business but merely an incidental matter, it must certainly be ad- 
mitted that the brother, whether Gaius or Aristarchus does not 
appear, (compare 2 Cor. viii. 19, and Acts xix. 29,) ‘‘ whose praise 
was in all the churches,”’ was sent on this special business ‘‘ chosen 
by the churches.” See v. 18, 19. Turning back to 1 Cor xvi. 3, 5, 
’ jt will be seen that Paul, alluding to the collection above mention- 
ed, had said he would send it, the gift, (or liberality, Eng. version) 
“* by whomsoever they would approve.” It is very probable, there- 
fore, that although Paul ultimately conveyed it himself, he alluded 
to some individual designated to be the bearer of this alms—and 
#o in the case under consideration. Banks and bills of exchange 
were then unknown, and it was highly prudent and proper to seek 
some trusty person to convey any considerable amount of specie 
such a distance. 

And this is the Scriptural basis of the agency system! Doubtless 
it is here clearly taught that ministers or others may properly be 
the media of transmitting benevolent contributions. What is the 
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bearing, however, of all that Paul says, especially 2 Cor. viii. and ix.? 
Undoubtedly, that it is a part of ministerial duty to urge liberality. 
Thus, in Rom. xii. 8, among the gifts imparted according to the 
measure of faith, this gift or grace of giving (and in 2Cor. viii. and 
xi., the liberal spirit is thus called a grace, is enumerated among the 
gifts imparted by Christ. Paul exhorts to its proper use. Here is 
the authority and injunction (for apostolic example in inimitable 
things, is precept) which pastors and evangelists are bound to 
notice; authority for urging their people to deeds of benevolence 
and injunction to do it. Is brotherly kindness a grace or gift from 
Christ? Then is it ministerial duty to urge to its possession. So 
of other things, and this grace of giving, among others. Must 
the pastor cull for an agent to preach on liberality? Then why 
not call for another to preach on faith, another on prayer, 
another on love, another on the 6th commandment, and so on 
through the whole routine of subjects of scripture doctrine and 
practice ? 

Verily, whether this ‘“‘ matter about agencies,” be invested with 
so much consequence as to demand the notice of some or not, 
whether it rise high enough to attract the eye of some whose eccle- 
siastical proportions are a little in excess or not, this much is true, 
that till the church recognise her duty and engage fully in its per- 
formance, as such, she will not arise and shine. If agents be oc- 
casionally necessary to collect funds for a special emergency, let 
them be employed, but so long as we design to secure a regular, 
permanent, healthful ecclesiastical action, we must inscribe on our 
banner, THE church, and the church only, by her duly constituted au- 
thorities, as spe panne of the truth, is God's appointed instrument or 
agent to provide all necessary means. If she decides on experiment, 
that for cultivating this grace, @new order must be established, be 
it so. None will bow more readi!y to her authority than those 
who contend earnestly for her purity. But be it remembered, so 
Jong as the agency system prevails, it is reproductive of the neces- 
sity for whose emergencies it is the provision. Let every pastor, 
elder, deacon, Presbytery and Synod see to it, not that the agency 
system be battered down, but by strenuously advocating and estab- 
lishing productive plans of systematic benevolence, its farther 
continuance be rendered unnecessary. To this every agent and 
secretary will say, amen—2 Cor. viii. and ix. will furnish texts for 
sermons, clearly establishing the duty of ministers and people, and 
be no longer tortured to prop a system, whose manifest decay in 
public esteem, is the best harbinger, that it ‘‘ waxeth old and is 
ready to vanish.” 

A Vitrace Pastor, 
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THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
No. IV. 


6. For the purpose of establishing mutual confidence, impressing 
more deeply the public mind with a feeling of the great importunce of 
the work ; as well as to put the sincerity of the parties out of doubt, ( 
let them give to each other a pledge by the solemn subscription of a 
federal bond, engaging themselves to candour and fidelity in the 
pursuit of the subject before them. In this deed, let the great object 
sought be stated, a reference to existing obstacles be made, a com- 
prehensive glance at the general means of surmounting those ob- 
stacles be taken; and finally a solemn engagement of the parties, 
according to the best light that may be had, to seek the attainment 
of the desired end. 
This would not be a novel measure, nor one without precedent 
in the movements of the people of God. In Judah, the work of 
reform was repeatedly accompanied and advanced by covenant 
transactions. In the days of Nehemiah, upon the return from the 
Chaldean captivity, recourse was had to the measure. To such a 
transaction, it would seem, the apostolic age was not a stranger. 
The Macedonian churches—the best of that day—appear to have 
exemplified the work; in giving themselves first to the Lord, and 
then to the apostles by the will of God. Protestantism, on the 
continent of Europe and elsewhere, has practiced it. We do not, 
in this, refer to partial actings of a partizan spirit which are alien 
to the true and generous spirit of enlightened covenanting, and 
which, in some localities, talked of for little purposes, may have 
brought it into disrepute. We havg reference to such instances as 
that of Smalcald, in the 16th century; and in the 17th, to a trans- 
action with which American Presbyterianism is more nearly relat- 
ed, and to which it is deeply indebted. To February 28th, 1638, 
we look back with intense interest. That was a proud day for 
Presbyterianism, when the united bonds of prelatical and political ( 
. domination over the spiritual interests of the church, in Scotland, 
were broken by the friends of religion and liberty. On that day 
the oppressed and divided friends of Presbyterianism, in the purest 
form of that order that had appeared since the apostles had fallen 
asleep,—were united, and they sealed their union by a public cov- 
enant. The friends of truth and liberty, of every name, in England, 
saw that-the cause of religion and liberty was connected with that 
measure. They, too, were in motion, but knew not how to advance. 
At the feet of Henderson, the projector and draftsman of the Scot- 
tish covenant—with his associates, Baily and Blair, they were 
taught to go forward, and in 1643, in opposition to prelatical usur- 
pation, we find the pure High Church Presbyterian, the Low 
Church Episcopalian, though not then designated by that name,— 
the Erastian Presbyterian, and the Independent,—all who were 
the opposers of despotism and friends of liberty, were the friends 
of the League, an ey rT Scotland, England and Ireland, 
‘they associated under its bond. The first of its fruits were the 
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Westminster Documents—the Confession of Faith, Catechisms 
and Presbyterial Form of Government—Documents, the equal of 
which, on this side the days of inspiration, no age had produced. 
Under the solemn bonds of their covenants, in which, without 
partiality, they had pledged themselves to seek the truth, walk in 
it, and aim at the union of the church, in the truth and order of 
the gospel, in all lands, they consulted, they acted, and left a 
blessing behind them, as an inheritance for succeeding times. 
American patriots and Presbyterian professors are too little in 
the habit of tracing back, to the deed of their fathers, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1638, their high possessions at this day, in this free and 
happy land. 

The seed that Calvin, by Knox, had planted, and which Melvil 
and his companions had watered, now shot up a verdant and vig- 
orous stem. Some of its branches transplanted in the western 
world, have grown and spread. Under the goodly shadow we rest 
in safety and eat the pleasant fruit. In its natal soil, the parent 
stock was subjected to blighting winds and unpropitious storms, 
which spoiled its beauty and marred its fertility. Without figure, 
the unblessed connexion of the ecclesiastical system wiih an un- 
hallowed political power, stopped the progress of that reformation 
which had gone far in purifying the sanctuary, in the British empire. 
Of this we, in the United States, are in no great danger. In all 
her departments, the church with us, is untrammelled by profane 
alliance with the state. In republican America seems to be the 
proper place where the church of God may, with every prospect of 
success, begin the work of union, upon her own proper, spiritual, 
foundation. Why then shall not the whole reformed church in all 
her branches, under the solemn pledge of a covenant promise, 
engage in the work of being visibly one, in the Lord? Why will 
not Presbyterians—Presbyterians indeed—all true hearted parties 
and individuals, in the great Presbyterian family, lead the way, in 
this blessed work? Why not in solemn, federal bonds ‘‘ with God 
and one another,”’ thus make the honest, united, and efficient effort 
to be one, that with associated force they may bring the spiritual 
influence of the gospe: of God, to bear upon the kingdom of dark- 
ness, as it is now under the immediate auspices of the ‘ man of 
sin’’ and pagan idolatry ?—to bear also upon the doubts of infidel- 
ity, the gloomy offspring of pagan and popish idolatry ? 

We enlarge not upon the danger of hasty and partial unions, 
formed under the influence of feeling or mere convenience. If 
not upon grounds comprehensive and commanding, they wiil be of 
doubtful tendency. Instead of diminishing, they are likely to in- 
crease the number of parties, and if not this, they are in danger of 
giving strength, intensity, and permanence to faction. 

7. To the authorized symbols of the reformed churches, let due 
deference be paid, as professed by the respective denominations that 
have received them. ‘This harmony of the confessions of the seve- 
ral departments of the Reformed church, in doctrine, principles of 
worship, and order, has been the subject of universal remark. In 
this connexion, let us attend to the suggestions under particular 3 
of this paper; and then ascertain, mere forms of expressing the 
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same thing being set aside, whether the confession—the creed of 
the whole, be not really one and the same. 

In reference to these symbols there may be by one, in a partic- 
ular point, a not coming up to the designated mark; by another, 
a pressing of some article beyond its legitimate bonds; and, in a 
third, may be found an ambiguous phraseology. Things of this 
sort are found among individuals of the same organized body, and 
when discretion, good temper, and godliness prevail, without 
affecting injuriously a happy communion. Without injury to trath, 
or pressing upon any principle of order or piety, such causes of 
difference, it would seem, might be easily accommodated ; and 
when the thing is understood and embraced, why contend about 
the verbiage of the symbol by which it is exhibited? By a well 
constructed act of adoption, may not the whole of those solemnly 
authorized symbols be recognized as expressing the faith of the 
Church? It really isso. Why not, then, leave it optional, to take 
the whole or any one of the particular symbols, as may, by those 
immediately concerned, be deemed most eligible? Those who 
take one, have their creed in narrower bounds and without repeti- 
tion, those who embrace the whole have no more than the others; 
but they have the advantage of viewing it in different forms. To 
reach this point, indeed, would require thought, discussion, expla- 
nation, and concession—concession, not of principle, but of mere 
forms and habits of thought, incidental from circumstances of a 
transient character. The subject thus understood, and with the 
understanding of it, a right temper of mind existing and prevailing, 
the formation and adoption of a compendious, distinct, and simple 
creed, will be a task of no very difficult accomplishment. But for 
it the public Christian mind must be prepared. Time, and patience, 
and mental labour must be put in requisition. ‘The danger is from 
precipitancy in rushing to the result; or from impatience of the 
requisite mental toil which the subject demands. 

We are not unapprised that this union of the church, to be use- 
ful, permanent, and happy, must be purely ecclesiastical, unembar- 
rassed by mere property incorporations, and free from the entangle- 
ments of false principles. Its basis must be broad and firm enough 
for the whole redeemed family of God to buildupon. Reject from 
the foundation, not only the hay and the stubble, but likewise the 
wood. Let provision be made for its superintendence by ong svu- 
PREME ECCLESIASTICAL TRIBUNAL. Thus, expression will be dis- 
tinctly given to the unity of the church, in one organized body. 
Presbyterianism in the United States, in America—may thus, ina 
glorious manner give a practical exhibition of her own conservative 
principle of representation—a principle better understood and more 
extensively applied in the United States, than by any people that 
ever lived ; a principle through whose medium the saving influence 
of evangelical doctrine is destined to extend, to attain permanence, 
and to bless the world. Let, then, sound Presbyterianism, in 
America, show what it is capable of effecting, under the divine 
blessing, for the empire of Jesus, in all the earth. 

Conciusion.—It will be remembered that all we proposed at 
this time, upon the subject before us, was in some remarks, to sug- 
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gest the importance of those who have talent and leisure, taking it 
up, and giving to it the place it deserves. We have been obliged 
to be brief, and from that as well as other causes, may be obscure. 
Our concluding remarks must, however, likewise be few and short. 

1. From schemes and measures that have little in view, except 
the accomplishment of mere party aims, the church of God, as his 
kingdom, has little to expect of permanent good. The failure of 
those devices, in which so small a portion of God’s means of 
restoring Zion can have a place, and in which so large a share of 
man’s bewildered wisdom and dark passions must have promi- 
nence, ought not to discourage the enlightened lover of Zion’s 
peace, in his attempts to harmonize her members and their sacred 
interests. It has been long known as a truth, that the world by 
wisdom knew not God—and that the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men. Means, if they 
bear the signature of God, though deemed foolish and weak, by 
presumptuous, man, will for the accomplishment of their destined 
ends, prove wisdom and strength. 

2. The revolutionary spirit and movements of our age, present 
nd insurmountable barrier in the way of uniting the divided church. 
Because of the shakings of the ecclesiastical earth, the bursting of 
party bonds, the tearing up of old foundations, and the removal of 
ancient land-marks, no heart among the sons of Zion should fail. 
Ineonveniencies may and must, to some extent, attend such revo- 
lutions. In instances not a few, evils of very serious character 
may follow ; evils in themselves, and felt to be such—especially 
because they have not been before experienced or suspected. 
Against these it becomes us to guard with care. Due attention to 
the moral barometer will advise of the coming tempest, before its 
growlings can be heard in the distance. Be prepared for it when 
it comes. 

These convulsions and changes are preparatory to a better state 
of things. The fearful forebodings of inexpedience and unbelief 
ought not to be permitted, by the production of despondency in 
the public mind, to bring faintiness to the heart, or paralysis to the 
arm. How, may we not suppose—would the untutored admirer 
of nature in -her native grandeur, but unskilled in architecture— 
lament the inroads of civilization upon the forest, and deplore the 
defacing of her beauties, in the oak and the pine, by the applica- 
tion of the axe, the saw and the chisel? And who, never having 
heard of the process of building, while he contemplates the col- 
lections of timbers, with their mortices and tenents; the masses of 
sand, of lime, and of rock, with the other materials of the future 
edifice, eould imagine the formation, from such apparent ruins, of 
the well-proportioned and stately mansion? The skilful architect, 
however, had formed his plan. In his mind existed a clear concep- 
tion of every part, and of the whole in combination. The mind 
that conceived the plan can carry it into execution. Thus, over 
all the confusions of Zion, wisdom, goodness, and almighty power 
supreme preside. Jehovah the Redeemer builds Jerusalem; he 
has laid the foundation, his hand rears the wall, and He will bring 
on the top stone with shoutings of grace, grace unto il. 
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To the attainment of the happy result, of which we are assured 
these shakings and revolutions are indispensibly requisite, every 
man of reflection who had turned his mind to what God had prom- 
ised, and to the condition of the church, must have foreseen their 
approach, if not in their actual forms, at least in their essential 
character. The state of things fifty years since, had it been per- 
petuated, would have forever stood as an insurmountable barrier 
against the introduction of the millenial age. That state of things 
was unnatural, immoral, and anti-evangelical. Even the assumed 
denominational names of the several departments of God’s church, 
indicate their factious position. Not one of them bears a name 
that reaches the vitalities of the religion of Christ. Each and all 
of them are denominated from some circumstance pertaining to an 
external fourm—to something which is a mere out work. In this is 
there a particular providence? ‘The way is open for the church 
to assume, or re-assume, a name that will indicate her formal and 
vital character. This to her will indeed be a new name. 

To change her present condition, God has come out of his place, 
to shake the earth. He has been and is now shaking the heavens, 
the e«rth, the sea, and the dry land, preparatory to his giving peace. 
In and about the actual church there has been gathered and piled 
up, much that is of human making. All this must be taken away, 
and in order to its removal, is this shaking ; that those things which 
cannot be shaken may remain. This earthquake isin progress. Its 
termination is not yet. Another quarter of a century will give 
wonderful developements.. Who, amidst these agitations will be 
found active, and yet in his proper place? For the issue there is 
no doubt. With our covenant God is the residue of the Spirit. 
His distracted church shall be united upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone. In this he will employ the principles, dispositions and 
agency of his people. He will return to them a pure language, and 
put in them a right spirit ; and strengthen them with might for the 
great and hallowed work to which he callsthem. The issue of all 
this willbe happy. The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid ; the calf and the lion, and the 
fatling together; and a little child shall lead them. They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain. I will give them one heart 
and one way, that they may fear me forever, for the good of them and 
of their children after them. And there shall be upon every high moun- 
tain, and upon every high hill, rivers and streams of waters, in the 
day of the great slaughter, when the towers fall. Moreover the light 
of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
shall be seven fold, as the light of seven days, in the day that the Lord 
bindeth up the breach of his people, and healeth the struke of their 
wound. ‘The light of the gospel shall increase, celestial influences 
shall flow as streams, the towers of anti-Christianism shall fall, the 
the breaches of Zion shall be bound up, and the wounds of her 
children shall be healed. 

For this blessed result, let us not cease to plead with our Father 
in heayen, by prayer. Let not the lover of God and his cause be 
dismayed. Amidst the agitations of the day, let his mind be fixed 
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upon the Rock of Ages, and his eye, by that light which proceeds 
from the throne of God, be directed tothe scenes that pass before 
him. In that light he may trace the operations, of ihe divine hand, 
and have confidence that that hand will do all things well. Walk 
about Zion ; tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, con- 
sider her palaces, that ye may tell it to the generations following. 
For this God is our God for ever and ever. Zion's towers still stand, 
her bulwarks remain, her-palaces continue; there God dwells, and 
will help her right early. 

The summary of our remarks is: —The church of the Redeemer, 
by divine institution, is one; she ought actually to be one; and 
the obligation to seek this unity, as a matter of great practical im- 
portance, should be felt upon the conscience and heart of her sons. 
Her present divisions are referrible to folly, at one time, at another 
to crime, and again, to her children’s misapprehension of duty, in 
the cloudy and dark day; not recognizing their relation to one 
another. Ina review of the whole subject, it will be found im- 
possible for any of the parties into which the church is separated, 
upon the ground now occupied, on the head of ecclesiastical com- 
munion, to act consistently with itself. To some of the steps 
which are calculated, as is thought, to relieve the difficulty which 
presses upon all, by healing the breaches among those who, except 
in name, are really one, we have adverted. For the present, under 
the disposals of Immanuel, the subject is left to the reflections and 
counsels of those who are the friends of the true, pure, and extended 
union of Zion. 





[For the Spirit of the x1x. Century.] 


A SECOND LETTER TO THE PRESBYTERIES, PARTICULARLY OF THE 
WEST——BY AN OLD SERVANT OF JESUS CHRIST. 
e 


Rev'd and Dear Brethren:—In my last number, I took-the liberty 
of calling your attention to a few facts illustrative of the present 
state of the world. I endeavoured to show that there was at this 

_ a loud call upon all Christians, but especially upon the Pres- 
yterians of these United States, to put forth an effort in the cause 
of Christ, such as they had never yet done. I promised in subse- 
quent numbers, to labour to answer two questions. 1. By what 
means shall we be able, as Presbyterians, to preach the gospel 
more extensively in our own country? To the answer of this 
question we now address ourselves. That we have been deficient, 
and that the command of Christ must, as far as possible, be complied 
with, there is but one opinion among us. The command is imper- 
ative, and that every Christian person, but especially every Christ- 
ian minister, in his individual and especially his associated capacity, 
is bound in the most extensive possible degree, to preach the gos- 
pel to every creature, none will deny. 
What have been the means hitherto employed by Presbyterians 
to effect this object? Chiefly two. By the pastoral relation, and 
by missionaries. To me, it has always been a matter of surprise, 
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that the churches of Christ, through the whole world, have not em- 
braced the simple, and it would seem the essential element of a 
church, the pastoral relation. ‘‘He (Christ) gave some pastors.” 
And yet there are many churches without them, or have mere sub- 
stitutes. In one church we have archbishops and bishops and 
curates, neither doing the work of a pastor. In another church 
we have bishops, and presiding elders, and circuit riders, and 
class leaders, but still no one in the form or office of a pastor. In 
a third church they seem to be governed, and fed, so far as there 
is any feeding, by quarterly meeting and women. The Presby- 
terian, is the only church that has fully embraced the apostolic 
idea of a pastor, and the Saviour’s injunction to Peter, ‘‘ feed my 
sheep.” We hope that nothing we may say, will be construed as 
militating against the office of pastor. We consider it one of the 
glories of Presbyterianism, and in the present state of the church 
in our country the only effective means of disseminating the gospel. 
Like all plans, whether formed directly upon the Bible, or deduced 
from it, the office of pastor is liable to misuse in the hands of im- 
perfect men. From the various duties the pastor has to perform, 
among the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the ignorant, the docile and the froward, the pious and the im- 
pious, it is a matter of surprise that pastors so often sustain them- 
selves. Besides, the pastor is liable to many temptations to indo- 
lence, and the neglect of duty, and I am afraid there are not a few 
who fall before the temptation. The recurrence of the same round 
of duty weekly. The presence of the same audience. The quiet 
possession of the pulpit without fear of contradiction, The cer- 
tainty of approbation, if not of applause from prepossessed hearers ; 
these, and many other circumstances of a similar character conspire 
to produce an inactive state of interest and of piety. Still, the 
church cannot do without this important ministerial relation. Is 
there no way of avoiding many of these evils, and greatly augment- 
ing the usefulness of our pastérs? I most firmly believe there is, 
for I cannot think that any of God’s appointments necessarily pro- 
duce any thing but good. There is nothing of which I am more 
fully convinced than that the exercise of the pastoral office in the 
Presbyterian church of these United States, is in need of great 
amendment, and is capable of being made the richest blessing to 
the church and to the country. In order to this, two things are 
necessary, as it respects both the people and their pastors. The 
cultivation of a generous, liberal spirit, involving a willingness to 
make sacrifices. And also a willingness to lay aside old and long 
established habits. Let us look at this matter in another aspect. 
The spirit of Christ and his religion is generous and expansive. 
There was nothing selfish about Christ. There should be nothing 
selfish or contracted about his ministers, his elders, or his church. 
Let any man think of human nature. Of its plastic and yielding 
character, especially where ease and self are concerned. How 
easy and how common it is in such cases to make the worse appear 
the better cause. To magnify the mole-hill-good that we have 
done, into a mountain. As also the little difficulties in the path 
way of duty, into insurmountable barriers. Is there no method of 
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imparting new energy, and more active every-day effort into the 
affair, and of preserving entire the pastoral relation, so essential to 
the well-being of the church? I would simply suggest the propri- 
ety of enlarging and diversifying the field of labour of all our pastors. 
I say of all our pastors. For there can be no material change un- 
less it be generai, embracing both town and country, and unless 
recommended by our Presbyteries and sanctioned by the Assembly. 
I hear it immediately objected by many of our pastors, our fields of 
labour are already too large, nor do we wish them at all diversified. 
Dear brethren, let us calmly look at this matter. I know that many 
of the difficulties of life are greatly magnified by being looked at in 
the mass. I suppose the pastor to be a man of ordinary health and 
talents. I also suppose that the people of his pastorate enable him 
to devote himself wholly to the work of the ministry. Still farther, 
{ suppose his congregation to be in the country, and himself to 
live in the country. These I believe to be the general character- 
istics of the pastors of our land, except as to adequate support. 
And I have always abserved that a diligent pastor-working minis- 
ter makes a paying and kind people. Upon an average, our pas- 
tors have under their care not more than one hundred and sixty 
families. Now suppose the pastor thinks it to be his duty to visit 
every family in his congregation once every three months. In 
three months there are about eighty days, not including the sabbaths. 
Supposing the pastor visits four families in each day, he will get 
round in forty days—leaving the one-half of his time, with the 
addition of the Sabbath, at his own disposal. If the minister 
should think it needful to visit every family in his charge only once 
in six months—and perhaps every valuable purpose may be answer. 
ed by doing so, then the pastor will have three-fourths of his time 
at his own disposal, for study and other social purposes. How are 
those more than two hundred days to be employed, rather, how are 
they employed? Are they all in some way for God and his church ? 
Let conscience answer. Something must be done; a different 
course must be pursued by our pastors, or the office itself must 
become a blot, an utter failure, and the Presbyterian church must 
dwindle in our hands.. 

A pasioral visit. What ought itto be? Ina right conception 
of this, consists the value of such a visit. The term itself explains 
the object. The sole design ought to be to feed the sheep, espe- 
cially the lambs of the flock. Consequently, it must be a visit of 
a very destinctive character, or it had as well not be made. Inthe 
ordinary visits of our neighbours and friends, we may, and I would 
say we ought to converse about politics, about agriculture, about 
science, and about all the ordinary concerns of life. Not se upon 
this pastoral visit. It ought not to be about the external concerns 
of the church. This short intercourse between the minister and 
his people, ought to be pastoral altogether. A season of comfort- 
ing, of building up, of feeding the flock, and especially the lambs. 
I can conceive of a visit of this character being perfectly useless, 
and worse. And I can conceive of a minister going into the house 
of one of his parishioners, with 9 kind and cheerful countenance, 
exhibiting all the courtesy of a friend and affection of a father, and 
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going directly to the proper object of his visit—bringing to the 
attention of the parents, of all the children, and servants, Christ 
and him crucified. Bringing to view the necessity of personal and 
family religion, closing the visit with a short prayer, all not to con- 
sume more than forty-five minutes, or at most an hour. I see him 
retiring with the benediction of every member of the delighted 
family. They will be well prepared to meet their minister on the 
next sabbath. Ie will be like the meeting of a father and his chil- 
dren. Is this a fancy picture? I hope not. It is in real life, and 
must be often exhibited again. If not, I repeat it, our pastoral 
relation must prove a sad failure; that it may not do so, the pas- 
tor’s heart must be in the matter, and he must prepare himself for 
this part of his ministerial duty, by prayer and meditation. 

We have been endeavouring to point out some of the difficulties 
and liabilities of abuse of the pastorship, with its duties. We come 
now to speak of the effects produced upon the people by the pre- 
sent mode of conducting the pastoral work. The persons who are 
the object of cur remark, are these one hundred and sixty families, 
committed by an act of Presbytery to the pastoral care of one man. 
This act alone, separates, to a great extent, this man and these one 
hundred and sixty families from the rest of the church, and gives 
them an interest somewhat isolated. We have no objection to the 
thing thus far, it seems to be necessary, and we willingly make the 
sacrifice for the attainment of so great a good, as the pastoral relation. 
Two things ought to command the attention of all persons con- 
cerned. First, that the duties of the pastoral office be so perform- 
ed as to make it really profitable to the church, and return an 
equivalent for the isolating nature of the office. And secondly, 
whether it cannot be so modified as to connect the pastor and his 
people, more closely with the perishing thousands all around them, 
and make the Presbyterian church a great and active missionary 
society. ' 

If I am not mistaken, many of the families under the care of 
our pastors, rarely, perhaps never have seen their minister at their 
social fire-side, or joining them in family prayer. The more wealthy 
and pleasant families may not be so much of strangers to him. But 
the poorer part of his charge only know him in the pulpit; and 
are scarcely known to him by sight. The young people of the 
pastorate are not much more regarded, either by the pastor or the 
eldership, than are the children in a sister church, by those who 
are profanely called ‘‘ god-fathers and god-mothers,”’ at the time of 
their baptism. A large portion of the pastoral duties is tacitly, 
though not formally transferred over to the sabbath school. Even 
there the pastor is rarely seen, and many of the elders never. The 
church, except on the sabbath day, is as though it had no pastor. 
The pulpit is often more a place of parade and show, than of 
causing the sheep to lie down in green pastures, and leading them 
beside the still waters. The people go to church every sabbath, 
because it is their habit, and there they see their neighbours, and 
perhaps love to hear their pastor, because he has been their pastor 
a long time. They pay their yearly stipend, because, upon the 
whole, they believe their minister to be a good man and needy. 
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But as to feeling a lively interest in the salvation of their children 
and neighbours, or for the conversion of the world, these things 
give them little or no trouble. Instead of laying up from week to 
week as God may have prospered their honest industry, or may 
have caused the clouds of heaven to drop down fatness upon their 
farms, and passing their offering quietly into the hands of their 
pastor, to be by him appropriated as directed ; if money be needed 
for the advancement of any of the benevolent objects of the 
church, it cannot be obtained but by the assistance of an agent, 
who must be paid for his services out of the mites of the poor. 
The church has all the appearance of decay about it, though it 
may have a pastor, there are no green pastures, nor bleeting sheep. 
And now nothing will do but a resort to some new measures, per- 
perhaps unauthorised by the Bible or the usages of the church. 
The result is, many hasty additions, and then all matters fall agaia 
almost as quiet as the grave. Is this a caricature, or is it a true 
picture? Let candour and observation decide. Is there no meth- 
od of connecting these one hundred and sixty families more with 
their dying and darkened neighbours, and with a ruined world—of 
making them more liberal and uniform, both to their pastor and 
the charities of the age, and consequently more happy, and pious, 
and usefully devoted to doing good. Are there no means of en- 
larging this pastor’s field of labour—of elevating him and his peo- 
ple to the missionary standard, without oppressing him or affecting 
his pastoral relations, or their obligations to him? It may be said 
it is easy to ask these questions. To me it seems not to be diffi- 
cult to answer them, provided that there is all round a disposition 
to come up to the spirit of the nineteenth century. Sacrifices 
must be made. We must do as we would bedone by. We must, 
every one of us, pastors and people, bear our proper part in preach- 
ing the gospel to every creature. The above remarks were predi- 
cated upon a church in this country consisting of one hundred and 
sixty families. They are equally applicable to all our churches in 
our towns and cities. In these, a pastor can visit eight or ten 
families in a day, and never be out of sight of his own door. 

To the pastors either in the country or cities, we have assigned 
them pastoral visits, so as to leave them one-half or three-fourths 
of their time at their own disposal, not interfering at al) with their 
sabbaths. Now the question ought to be made in some form, by 
all our Presbyteries and Synods, but especially by the Assembly, 
how ought this time to be employed? Are we to go on in this 
half sinecure way that we have been pursuing for more than a cen- 
tury? or can no better plan be thought of? Resolutions, such as 
were passed at the last Assembly, willdo no good. They have 
done no good. Let the Assembly authorize, by recommendation, 
a specific application by the Presbyteries, to all our churches, for 
the free relinquishment of the one-fifth of their pastor’s time, to be by 
them, under the direction of their several Presbyteries, in preach- 
ing the gospel and other ministerial services in the destitutions 
around them. ‘This being done by the Assembly, and acted upon 
by the Presbyteries, I will venture to predict that not one church 
in a hundred will decline the relinquishment. The responsibility 
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will then be cast upon the ministers. And who among us will de- 
cline to help to bear part of that burden we have for years been 
laying upon the shoulders of our consecrated missionaries? It is 
granted that it would be much more pleasant to be at home and in 
the bosom of our families. But it ought to be remembered that 
Christ had no home or family. Though I cannot see that having 
both would have made him a sinner, or have unfitted him for his 
work. Shall the pastors of our churches live in their sealed houses 
and sleep in their curtained beds, while the leaders of the Lord’s 
hosts are in the woods, in Asia, in Africa, and in the wilds of 
America. 

It is said, let missionaries be employed, and let pastors mind ther 
flocks. I say that a great work is to be done in the thickly inhabited 
parts of the United States, which if not done by pastors will never be 
done. This proposition is capable of the clearest proof. Suppos- 
ing as above that the majority of our Presbyterian congregations 
consist of about one hundred and sixty families. Within the 
bounds of each, there are at least one hundred and sixty other fam- 
ilies that belong to no church, and who hear little or no preaching. 
This is not missionary ground, no missionary is ever sent to them. 
They may be and doubtless are visited by our Methodist brethren, 
but not by Presbyterians, upon our present plan, nor ever can be. 
As far as Presbyterians are concerned, this people living among 
us, within call of our churches, are as certainly lost as are the Hin- 
doos. We believe that we have got the truth, not exclusively, but 
that we are eminently the light of the world. Are we not so 
managing this pastoral relation of ours, as to make out of it a 
putting our light under a bushel? We have, then, the thing as the 
apostles received it from the hand of Christ. By a little self-denial 
—a little more commiseration for our perishing neighbours—a 
little more of a true missionary spirit, of the high-toned feeling of 
the ninteenth century, and the work is done. And our pastors 
and elders and churches are all the better for the effort. 

Another method to spread the Gospel has been resorted to 
besides pastorates and missionaries, by that of appointing at each 
of the stated meetings of the Presbyteries, each of the members to 
preach a sabbath or two in those churches that are destitute of a 
pastor. I have no doubt it has always been well intended. I have 
seen little good attending the plan during fifty years that I have 
seen it practised. No great evil could result, were it wholly laid 
aside. 

Dear brethren of the Presbyteries—as ] have presumed to ad- 
dress you, I hope you will hear me through. You may pity my 
weakness. I hope you will not censure my temerity. Let it not 
be censured as a western scheme, and be thrown under the table. 
I am not alone, as you will presently learn, in considering the plan 
proposed as of vital importance to the progress of the Presbyterian 
church in these United States. Perhaps I am asked what is the 
use of finding fault with former and long practised means, without 
proposing something better. We have found fault, we trust, in 
the spirit of kindness, and we propose a remedy, and propose it to 
the whole Presbyterian church, and ask for it the serious conside- 
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ration of all the Presbyteries, Synods and the Assembly. The 
plan is subjoined. Extracts from the records of the Synod of In- 
diana. Ata meeting of the Synod of Indiana on the last Wed- 
nesday of September, 1841, the Synod appointed a committee to 
devise some method for the better supplying our destitutions with 
the regular administration of the word and ordinances of God’s 
house. Dr. Blythe was chairman of this committee. He reported 
the fullowing resolution, with an address to the General Assembly 
on the subject. 

1. That the Synod of Indiana request the eldership in each of 
our churches to enquire at the churches and congregations, whether 
they are willing to relinquish a part, say the one-fifth week of their 
pastors’ time, to be by them devoted to preaching the gospel and 
other ministerial labours in destitute parts, as they may be directed 
by their Presbyteries, and this without affecting the pecuniary 
responsibilities of the churches to their_pastors, and that a full re- 
port be made by all the churches on this subject, at the next stated 
meeting of the Presbytery. 

2. Should this relinquishment be made, (of which the Synod 
have little doubt,) then it shall be the duty of each Presbytery, at 
its first stated meeting to divide the whole territory within their 
bounds, into as many districts or circuits as may be equal to the 
number of their ministers, and direct each to his field of labour, 
having suitable respect to those pastors who may have more than 
one church under their care; and of the faithful discharge of the 
duties committed to him, each minister shall render a full account 
to his Presbytery at its next stated meeting, together with a state- 
ment of the success of his labours. 

3. In addition to his proper ministerial labours, it shall be con- 
sidered the duty of each minister when performing his circuit, to 
seek for, and endeavour to put forward pious and promising young 
men, who may be desiring an education with a view to the gospel 
ministry. 

4. Should this plan succeed, the pastors shall request their ses- 
sions either as a body, or in rotation, to meet on the Sabbath days 
when their pastors shall be absent, to hear the children and young 
people of the church and congregation, repeat the Shorter Cate- 
chism, and attend to such other religious exercises as are commons 
ly performed by the eldership. 

5. Resolved that a suitable address be prepared to the Assembly 
on the above resolutions. 

6. That a Commission of Synod be appointed to meet the Synods 
of Kentucky, Cincinnati, and others with a view of inviting their 
co-operation with this Synod in this important enterprize. James 
Blythe, D. D. and E. D. MacMaster, D. D. were appointed to attend 
the Synod of Kentucky. 

The following is the address spoken of in the fifth resolution. 
It was not adopted by the Synod, not because it was deemed irrel- 
evant, but because it was deemed too long. The Synod prepared 
an address of their own, and in their own way, which doubtless 
will be before the Assembly. As we are Addressing the Presbyte- 
ries, and wish to make a full exposition of our views, I will lay be- 
fore the Presbyteries the address to the Assembly as prepared by 
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the Committee. If the thoughts have any weight, we hope that 
some person will give them a more impressive form, and present 
them to the Assembly, if the business should be before that body. 

Rev'd Fathers and Brethren.—God sustains and governs this 
world with reference to his church. It must be evident that the 
condition of the church has been greatly changed, within the last 
half century, God has multiplied her duties and responsibilities. 
Her sphere of power and usefulness has been greatly enlarged. 
The church, not to say the world, has awoke as from the slumbers 
of ages. Both are hereafter to be governed by reason and the ap- 
plication of means divinely appointed. The result of this renewed 
energy have been prodigious. In no department of human life, 
has this influence been so distinctly felt as in the church. And in 
no branch of the church ought it to be so distinctly felt, as in the 
American Presbyterian church. It is true, much has been done. 
Devices for good-doing have been multiplied, and some of our 
plans have been pushed on with a vigorous hand, and to happy 
results. Truth has been sustained. The cries of suffering human- 
ity have fallen upon our ears, especially from abroad. ‘They have 
been more than heard; they have, to some extent, been answered. 
Life has been jeopardized by many of our sons and daughters. 
Home and country have been forsaken—all that the command of 
the Saviour might be complied with. 

The Synod of Indiana would say to the Presbyterics, and through 
them to the Assembly, not in the spirit of dictation, but that of 
filial affection, ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night ? What of the night? 
The watchman said, the morning cometh.” Is it not abundantly 
evident that the world is about to be converted? We do not say 
in a day or in a year; nor yet in acentury. But is not the work 
evidently commenced, and under the must favourable auspices ? 
The present is more favourable than the sixteenth century, when the 
glorious reformation commenced. It was but the emancipation of 
Christendom from the dominion of the man of sin. This, the 
deliverance of the world from the dominion of the prince of dark- 
ness. Do not the floods clap their hands? Has not the time 
come when there shall be ‘‘ no more sea ?’’ (Obstruction to human 
intercourse.) When princes shall come out of Egypt, and Ethio- 
pia shall stretch out her handstoGod? Has not the time dawned 
upon our world, when he shall judge many nations and rebuke 
many people? And they shall beat their swords into plough shares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks, when nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they Jearn war any more? 
Does it not appear from the dispensations of providence, that God 
is about to commit the evangelizing of the whole world, in a large 
proportion to Great Britain and America? Who send out ambas- 
sadors to the sea as these nations? In the midst of all the follies 
and ambition of both Great Britain and America, where has the 
truth so many firm and enlightened friends, as in these two nations ? 
Still, things are not among us as they should be, especially in the 
Presbyterian church, under the care of the Assembly. What are 
our churches, what are our pastors doing? Surely we are called 
upon to look up and behold the hand of God, it is at this time 
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solemnly depositing a large portion of this work, if not of convert- 
ing the world, of waking up our own churches and pastors to 
renewed effort. Are there no means within the power of. the 
Assembly to bring up the church, the whole church, the poor as 
well as the rich, to come forward, at the dawning of this glorious 
day? Are not the Assembly bound immediately to enquire whether 
the pastoral relation, so well calculated to beget a family feeling, 
has not been made to administer to the growth of a selfish spirit, 
which of all others, is most hostile to the spirit of the gospel and 
of Christ? A noble generosity, is as much an element of the 
gospel as is holiness. Repentance and remission of sins must be 
preached to all nations — but we must begin at Jerusalem—at home. 

Dear brethren of the Presbyteries—I would humbly, but affec- 
tionately, ask you, and pray you to ask the Assembly, if there be 
no better means of promoting the gospel among ourselves, than 
those now employed, but as each Presbytery appointing each of 
their members at their stated meetings to preach a sermon or two 
each in their vacancies. Shall the Assembly fold its hands, and not 
speak to our numerous pastors, and enquire whether there are no 
means of giving the whole Presbyterian church more of the spirit 
and form of a great missionary society. The above plan was as you 
see, unanimously approved by the Synod of Indiana. Saffer me to 
subjoin the proceedings of the Synod of Kentucky in the premises. 

Extracts from the proceedings of the Synod of Kentucky, Octo- 
ber 17, 1841. 

Drs. Blythe and MacMaster were then heard on the subject of 
missions, after which the committee to whom the subject had been 
referred presented their report, which was accepted and adopted, 
and is as follows: Resolved, 

1. That the following minute be sent down to our church sessions, 
viz. The Synod of Kentucky request the eldership in each of our 
churches to enquire at the churches and congregations, whether 
they are willing to relinquish a part (say one-fifth) of their pastors’ 
time, to be by them devoted to preaching the gospel and other 
ministerial labours in destitute parts, as they may be directed by 
their Presbyteries, and this without affecting the pecuniary respon- 
sibilities of the churches to their pastors, and that a full report be 
made by all the churches on this subject at the next meeting of 
their Presbyteries. 

The Rev’d Mr. Scoval laid the subject before the Synod of Cin- 
cinnati, and by letter from him, I learn it met with a most favour- 
able reception. Thus, dear brethren, I have laid the whole matter 
before you. I commit it to God, and to your prayerful considera- 
tion. 

Dear brethren of the Presbyteries—there is another subject on 
which I feel bound to address you. It is the means of raising © 
larger sums of money, to promote the grand efforts of the day. 
We need two things. A larger amount of money, and that amount 
rendered less fluctuating. I am far from thinking that any of the 
efforts of the church have been a failure, but certainly they have all 
of them been less successful than was desirable, and these failures 
have often been for the want of money. After so many years of 
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experience, cannot we improve upon our plans? I firmly believe 
we can and will. We must have money, and it must be greatly 
augmented as the business is daily increasing upon our hands. 
The sources from which the money is derived, must be more cer- 
tain and permanent, and not liable to so many casualities. This 
matter must be immediately set about in good earnest, or be a te- 
proach to our enemies. 1. Expenses may, in my estimation, 
be greatly lessened. The principle involved in Boards, must be 
retained. It cannot be dispensed with, nor is it contrary either to 
the Bible or to common sense. But why half a score of Boards I 
never could see. Could not all the business of several of our soci- 
eties be done by one officer with the assistance of a clerk or two, 
and the Assembly be spared the infliction and time of hearing three 
or four different reports? Could not such a man as Walter Lowry 
do a large portion of the executive business of our whole church, 
with the aid of a young clerk or two, all in the same building, thus 
diminishing the expenses of this part of the business one-half, 
perhaps three-fourths—and the business be greatly simplified. 2. 
The plan of agencies, besides being the very most expensive, has 
many weighty objections connected with it. Of these, we cannot 
now speak. Bad as it is, I have no idea that it ought to be pre- 
maturely laid aside. I have heard it announced, not long since, in 
a Synod, and by a father of some standing, that ‘‘ agencies were 
indispensable and could not be done without.”’ 1 asked myself at 
the time, are they of Bible authority? I say they are not of Bible 
authority, and may aud ought in due time be laid aside, and will. 
The collection of funds for these great purposes is a pastoral and 
parental duty, and can and must be effected by them, if ever fully 
done. That the authority of Presbyteries over their pastors, and 
of pastors over the members of their churches, in this matter of 
collections for church purposes, is a matter fairly deducible from 
the Bible, I think can be proven. It will not be denied by Pres- 
byterians, that the authority of the apostles has passed into the 
hands of Presbyteries. Now the apostle in writing to the Corin- 
thians says, (xvi. 1.) ‘‘ Now concerning the collection for the 
saints, as I have given order in the churches of Galatia, even so 
do ye. Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that there be no gath- 
erings when I come.” From this passage, it seems to me to be 
fairly inferable that it is the duty of Presbyteries to take order with 
their members on this subject, just as the apostles ‘‘ gave order,” to 
the Galatians and Corinthians. Shall it be deemed proper for Pres- 
byteries to see to it that their members preach the gospel? That 
they are instant in season and out of season? That they are ex- 
emplary in all their personal intercourse with their fellow-men both 
in and out of the church; and never take any ‘order’ with them 
about those charities upon which the conversion of the world de- 
pends? Shall pastors feed their flocks, and from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath inculcate personal and social duties upon them, and make no 
enquiry of them whether they are, “ on the first day of the week 
laying up in store as God has prospered them,” in relief of the 
perishing millions of our world ? 
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Let this grand project of providing funds for the conversion of 
the world be at once entered upon, first, by every Presbytery seeing 
that each minister does his duty in this matter; then by every 
pastor exciting his people by example and by precept ;—and lastly, 
let parents on the day of the baptism of each of their children 
solemnly enter the name of their child, the father the name of his 
child as a member of society, the mother the same name as a 
member of a different society, with a sum attached to each to 
be paid quarterly, half-yearly or yearly, by the parents during the 
infancy of the child, and by the parents enjoined upon the child 
80 soon as capable of discretion. The sum to be increased or di- 
minished as the Lord prospers themornot. In this way the whole 
Presbyterian church would be an organized body from infancy. I 
bear my testimony to a plan similar to this being a means of grace 
in my own family. 

Suffer me to subscribe myself 
Your fellow-labourer in the Lord, 


South Hanover, Indiana. James BLYTHE. 





{For the Spirit of the xix. Century.] 
CRITICAL REMARKS ON MATTHEW xii. 20. 


‘* A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench, till 
he send forth judgment unto victory,* 


This passage is variously rendercd, as the reader may perceive 
by referring to the note at the bottom of the page. The words 
us vxos have a peculiar signification in the xx. They may be ren- 
dered, forever, at last, to the end, ullerly, ever, as the connexion 





*Ews ay exBadn es vines Tay xeicw—T il he cast out dome to victory, 
Wiclif.—Tyll he send forth judgment unto victory, Tyndale, also 
Cranmer.—Till he bring forth, &c., Geneva.—Till he cast forth 
judgment unto victory, Anglo-Rhemish.—Whilst he is bringing 
righteousness unto victory, Gilbert Wakefield.—Unitil he render his 
judgment victorious, Thompson.—Till he render his laws victorious, 
Dickinson.—Jusqu’ a ce qu’ il rende victorieuse la justice de sa cause, 
Version published at Mons.—Jusqu’ a ce qu’ il fasse triompher la 
justice de sa cause, De Sacy.—Jusqu’ a’ce qu’ il ait rendu la justice 
vietorieuse, De Beausobre et Lenfant.—F in c’habbia messo fuori il 
giudicio in vittoria, Diodati and d’ Erberg.— Infin’ a tanto, che pro- 
nuvzj Pultima sentenza, Della Lega and Ravizza.—Jusqu’ & ce qu’ 
il ait fait triompher la justice, Pasteurs et les Professeursp&c.de Ge- 
neve.—Bis dass er ausfuehre das gericht zum siege, Luther.—Donec 
ejiciat ad victoriam judicium, Erasmus—Usquedam protulerit ad 
victoriam judicium, Beza.—Donec proferat judicium ad victoriam, 
Tremellius.—Donec ejiciat ad victoriam judicium, Vulgate.—Usque- 
dum proferat judicium ad victoriam, Fabricius.—Donec ejiciat in 
victoriam judicium, Montanus —Bis dass er das gericht zum sig 
ausfuebre, Erhard.—Jusqu’ 4 ce qu’ il ait fait veniz en avant le 
jugement en victaire, David Martin. 
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requires. They occur in | Cor.xv.54. Death is swallowed up in 
victory, xarancdn 5 Yavaros es wxos. The Apostle here cites and 
translates Isaiah xxv. 8. He will swallow up death in victory, 
that is, ‘‘so that it shall lie forever conquered and prostrate, nor 
ever again reign over the saints who are Christ’s guests at that feast.” 
(See note of Junius and Tremellius, on Is. xxv. 8.) Glassius 
(Philol Sacra, 1935,) remarks, wxes victoria pro perpetuum, 1 Cor. 
xv. 54, absorpta est mors ss wxes hoc est es aswva in perpetuum. He 
says the Hebrew word here translated »xos victory, signifies also 
perpetuity, especially when it has lamed prefixed as in Isaiah, xxv. 
8, where the Hebrew word which signifies perpetuo, the Lxx. trans- 
late es vxos.* 

Let us then, in this place, translate the words es »xos, completely, 
or utterly, or forever, instead of unto victory. Making this substi- 
tution and retaining the rest of the common version of the clause, 
it reads thus: ‘till he send forth judgment utterly,” (or completely, 
or forever). The reader may perhas suppose that this emendation 
does not make the sense more clear, but he is requested to sus- 
pend his judgment till we proceed a little farther. 

The word ex@aan, which is here rendered send forth, commonly 
means to cast out. See Matt. vii. 4, 5, 22—viii. 12, 16, 31—ix. 25, 
33, 34, 38—x. 1, S—xii, 24, 26, 27, 28, 35—xv. 17—xvii. 19—xxi. 
12, 39—xxii. 13—xxv. 30. These, it is believed, are all the places 
in which the word occurs in this evangelist. : 

In twenty of these places it is rendered cast out,—once it is 
rendered put forth, (ix. 25,)—twice it is rendered send forth—(ix. 
38—xii. 20,) once bringeth forth—(xii. 35.) In Mark i. 12, the 
word is rendered driveth—‘‘ And immediately the spirit driveth him 
(exBaaas) into the wilderness.” In the parallel place in Matthew 





* Other examples of the use of this expression are the following, 
which the reader may consult. The common version is first given 
—then the great text of the 1xx., and then Thompson’s version of 
the Greek.—2 Sam. ii. 26. Shall the sword devour forever u» us 
vinos xaTapayera: 4 coudaie? Must the sword devour to a complete 
vitory? Job xxxvi. 7. He withdraweth not his eyes from the right- 
eous, but with kings are they on the throne ; yea he doth establish 
them forever and they are exalted. Ovx agedu amo dixnasov oPbarmous 
avrov xa weTa Bacirsov eis Oeovov, ues xacOies avrous sis vines nas bxwOncowras 
He will not withdraw his eyes from the righteous, but will seat them 
at /ast with kings on a throne, and they shall be exalted. Jer. iii. 
5. Will he reserve (his anger) forever? will he keep it to the end? 
Mn Siapever tis Tov awa n QudayOacera: is wxos. Will his anger con- 
tinue forever? Shall he keep it to the last? Lamentations v. 20. 
Wherefore*dost thou forget us forever, and forsake us for so long a 
time ? Ivars ess vixos emiAnon naw UAT HAE YES myaas ELS [ALUEOTNTA MAECOVe 
Wilt thou utterly forget us? Wilt thou leave us for length of days? 
Amos viii. 7. The Lord hath sworn by the excellency of Jacob— 
Surely I will never forget any of their works. Owe: xvgios xara Txs 
imeenPavas Taxo8 a emaAnoOnceras ey vines wavra soya iva. The Lord 
sweareth in opposition to this arrogance of Jacob, that none of 
these works of yours shall ever be forgotten. 
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(iv. 1,) the word avy is used instead of ex@aarrv. Luke (iv. 1,) 
uses the word nysro, was led.* 

The translators of the common version departed, in the place 
under consideration, from the usual sense of the word, probably 
because it was not easy to conceive what could be meant by cast- 
ing out (rn xgiow) the judgment—and yet it is not much, if any, 

more easy to conceive what is meant by sending forth judgment 
unto victory. Mr. Barnes in his notes on the Gospels says “ judg- 
ment (xgow) here means truth—the truth of God, the Gospel. ie 
shall be victorious. It shall not be vanquished. Though not such 
a conquerer as the Jews expected, yet he shall conquer,” &c. 
The word xgiois, then, it seems may mean truth, the gospel!! If 
we join this sense to the literal and primary sense of x@Gadm, we 
have the reading ‘‘till he shall cast out or expel the truth or the 
gospel unto victury”’ (that is, utterly, or entirely, or forever, for such 
we have proved is the meaning of es »xos). Such cannot be the 
sense of this passage. 

But if we can determine the true meaning of these words, (tm 
xgiows) the judgment, it will not be difficult to choose between the 
various meanings (if it has more than one) of sxfaay.’ The word 
xgiors occurs in John xii.31, and Michzlis makes the following note 
upon it, “ judicium quod, Gen. iii. 15, serpenti infernali intermina- 
tum,” and he cites Is. i. 27—Matt. xii. 20, the place under consid- 
eration. Let us adopt the idea of Michzlis with a modification: 
namely, instead of confining the word judgment to the condemna- 
tion pronounced against Satan, let us extend its signification to 
the whole of that first great judicial transaction recorded in Gen. 
iii—which extended to man and to the earth itself, as well as to 
the serpent, In short, let us understand the word (rn xeon, the) 
judgment to signify the curse which God pronounced at the fall—by 
whiéh we mean, not merely the act of pronouncing judgment against 
man and the earth and the serpent, but also the effects of that 
judgment upon the world, including physical nature. The casting 
of Satan out of this world, (John xii. 31,) of which he is the prince 
—the annihilation of his dominion, and of its effects—the expul- 





* The word ex@aaaz: in Mark i. J2, implies in it a force compen 
as is proved by the parallel places in Matt. iv. 1, and Luke iv. 1. 
In the opinion of some persons, there were always some visible 

. signs of the Spirit upon the prophets. They were (xvevaropoges) 
men agitated by the Spirit—men impelled or driven, as the 
“word one is used by Paul to signify a prophetic mintster, we 
may see the peculiar significancy of the word exGaA», in“Matt. ix. 
38, where our Lord commanded his disciples to pray the Lord of 
the harvest that he will send forth (i.e. cast out or. cast forth) 

- Jabourers into his harvest. The expression implies that the mis- 
sion of these labourers as prophetic ministers was not without 
some force from the hand of the Lord, that casts them forth into 
his harvest. It would have been better, therefore to have rendered 
the word in Matt. ix. 28, cast forth, or drive, as it is rendered in 
Mark i. 12, than by send forth, which does not necessarily imply 
the idea which has been just now suggested. 
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sion of all evil agencies, and of the curse itself, is a work which 
must of necessity precede the restitution of all things, of which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the 
world began.—Acts, iii. 21. 

Let us then substitute in the passage we are considering, for the 
words ‘‘ send forth,” expel, or cast out, for the word “‘ judgment” the 
words the curse, and for the words ‘‘ unto victory,” uéterly, or en- 
tirely, or forever. We shall then have the following reading, ‘‘ A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench “till he cast out the curse utterly,” (entirely or forever).* 





* It is to be observed that Matthew does not cite the Lxx. verba- 
tim, but the expression adda es aArnOpiaw ekosoes xgiow, in the Lxx. is that 
which appears to correspond tO sws av exPadrn sus wxos Ty xgiow, IR 
Matthew. The whole expression in the Lxx. rans thus, ‘‘ A bruis- 
ed reed he will not break, nor extinguish dimly burning flax, but he 
will bear forth judgment unto truth.” In Matthew—“ A bruised 
reed he will not break, and smoking flax he will not quench, until 
he cast out the judgment entirely,” that is to say, he will never 
break the bruised reed nor extinguish the smoking flax, but will 
preserve them until the final consummation of the present state of 
things and afterwards, when a new economy shall be introduced, 
and when the:church which is symbolized by the bruised reed, &c., 
shall enter upon her triumphant state, of which a bruised reed will 
not be a fit emblem. The expression is a Hebraism signifying 
never. See Rom. v. 13, for an example. For until the law, sin 
was in the world, (axg:) &c., and so it was afterwards. Michal 
had no children till (ews) her death, i. e. never had any. Isaiah 
xxii. 14; 1Sam. xv. 35; 2 Sam. vi. 23. The expression of the 
&xx. being absolute, implies as much. A bruised reed he will not 
break, or never break, but, &c. It is not so easy, however, to see 
the equivalency, between as adnBeray eCooe xgicw—and exBadn eis yixos 
tw xeon If it be admitted, however, that the expressions are not 
equivalent; we must give the preference to the inspired evangelist 

_gather than the uninspired version of the Lxx., and even as between 
«the Hebrew text and the evangelist, the preference must be given 
to the latter. It is not unfrequent that a later prophet is inspired 
to foretell the same things more minutely than his predecessors.— 
Whether, therefore, we consider Matthew as an inspired commen- 
tator upon Isaiah, or as foretelling the same things more intimate- 
ly or with further particulars, or more definitely, he is the chief 
authority, and therefore his expressions should not be curtailed’or 
abridged of their meaning in order to bring them into exact corres- 
pondency either with the xx. or the Hebrew text. Bearing this 
principle in mind, it may be rematked, that the phrase above cited 
from the Lxx. expresses perhaps the same, or nearly the same. 
idea as that of Matthew, though in adifferent form. Schott, in the 
judgment of Tholuck (see Commentary on John i. 9,) has shewn 
that ro aanfes denotes “ that which may bedé@pended upon.” If the 
allusion here is to the present condition of things, and to that alter- 
ed eondition which it is the purpose of God ultimately to introduce, 
we may understand by the expression ‘‘ bearing forth (the present 
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We must now ask the reader’s attention to a few observations 
upon the first part of this passage. It is a quotation with some 
modification, as the reader doubtless knows, from Isaiah xlii, and 





condition of things as) the curse or judgment (of God has made 
them) and substituting for them that new order which is according 
to the original creation, which was according to the will of God, 
and which when restored will not again be marred, or changed. 
According to this sense, Christ came to bear witness to the truth. 
And the question of Pilate, ‘“‘ what is truth ?”’ called for an answer, 
which could not be understood by him, or by any, until its realiza- 
tion shall be manifested in the restitution of all things. No believer, 
it is presumed, will deny that the earth is not now what it was when 
God pronounced it very good. Nor will any believer deny that this 
altered condition was introduced by the just judgment of God, 
which followed the first transgression. Nor will he deny that the 
present order of things is destined to pass away. Tlagayt: yag to 
c rov xoguov, 1 Cor. vii. 31; 2 Pet. iii. 7, 13. And Paul, citing 

agg. ii. 7, ‘‘ Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also 
the heaven” gives us this commentary on the expression yet once 
more—“ it signifieth the removing of those things that are shaken,” 
éc., ‘‘ wherefore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved,” 
&c.—a true kingdom—one which can be depended on—which 
will be in the new creation. The idea, then, which it is suggested 
this expression of the Lxx. conveys, is, that Christ will carry or 
bear out, or change the effects of the curse upon this world, into 
the truth, or an order of things, which may be depended upon ; 
that is, he will expel the curse utterly from the earth and restore 
all things to the excellency in which they were created. Sucha 
state of things will be true or agreeable to the will of God, and 
will therefore endure. 

It is also to be observed, that Matthew uses the article with xg.cu 
in the place we are considering, whereas the Lxx, do not.. Winer 
says % xgicis, in the New Testament, means the judgment of the 
world by Messiah. In several places it does undoubtedly sig~ 
nify the judgment of the great day, which will be ushered in.by; 
the advent of the Lord Messiah in glory—Matthew xi. 41, 42;> 
Luke x. 14; xi. 31, 32, and without the article, the connexion in 
several places shews that such must be the meaning— Matt. x. 15; 
xi, 24, 22; xii. 86; Mark vi. 11; 2 Pet. ii. 9; iii. 7; Jude 6; 1 
John iv. 17; Rev. xiv. 7; John v. 29; Heb. x. 27; Matt. xxiii. 
33; 1 Tim. v. 24; Heb. ix. 27. But the judgment in question, 
cannot be that future judgment, because it is something which shall 
be cast out. There would be no sense in saying that the judgment 
which the Messiah shall exereise or execute shall be cast out. No 
body supposes that to be the meaning. In fact the word ex@aa» has 
a different and a forced sense given to it, in order to get a mean- 
ing for the entire phrase, which is intelligible and according to the 
supposed analogy of the faith. And as we have seen, even the 
word xgicis, judgment is, by one learned commentator, made to 
mean “ Gospel” in this place for the same purpose, though it has 
not that meaning in any other place of the New Testament. In 
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it may throw light upom it to take a brief survey of that chapter. 
In the first eight verses, tie prophet describes the first advent of 
our Lord and the establishment of the gospel among Jews and 
Gentiles. ‘This was his advent of meekness. He was unobtrusive, 
gentle, persuasive, inviting, (See an illustration of this remark at 
the end of the Ilth chap. of Matt. verses 28 to 30)—Yet for all 
that the prophet tells us, he will carefully watch over and tenderly 
yet powerfully preserve all that put their trust inhim. The bruised . 
reed and the dimly burning flax are emblems by which his followers 
individually and collectively (or as an existing church on earth) are 
here represented. These are not only fit, but beautifully expres- 
sive emblems of humble, afflicted Christians; and they just as well 
represent the church itself in its present condition. Every Christ-_ 
ian, with his weaknesses and sorrows, is in fact an emblem of the 
whole body of the-church itself. As everpymember suffers and will 
suffer during the dispensation of the church militant so long as 
he lives on earth, it cannot be otherwise than that the whole body” 
should be a suffering and an afflicted body, till the time of the end, 
when the kingdom shall be given to the people of the saints, and 
become kiags and priests unto God and reign with Christ their 

ead. hn 

Our blessed Lord said to his first disciples, and through them he 
says to all believers, ‘‘ In the world ye shall have tribulation.” He 
assured them of the hatred of the world, and the prophet Daniel 
(vii. 22,) foretold that the little horn will prevail against the saints 
until the time come when the saints shall possess the kingdom. 

But not to cife more proofs, the passage may teach that our Lord 
will preserve his militant and afflicted church (the bruised reed,) 
from being broken or crushed, (the dimly burning flax) from being 
extinguished, until he shall (at his second coming,) cast out Satan 





fact; while the translators of the English version in common use, 
have'¥endered it accusation, 2 Pet. ii. 11; Jude ix.—and condem- 
nation, John iii. 19; v. 25—and even damnation, v. 20—and judg- 
ment, in the sense of the day of judgment—and also in the sense of 
judging, they have no where rendered it gospel. What then is the 
i xar ekoynv? Or the particular judgment which the article 
seems to point out? What judgment so memorable as that “hich 
came upon all men to condemnation, Rom. v. 16, and upon Stan, 
Gen. iii. 14, and the ground itself, Gen. iii. 17? Was not thisea 
judicial transaction to which the word xeois may with propriety be 
applied? If so, may not the word, without any uneatyiat ed even 
unusual figure, be used 60 as to include the effects of this first judg- 
ment, as well as the act of judgment? And if this also be con- 
ceded, may not the word ex8ad» be uhderstood:-in its obvious and 
primary sense, of expelling 6r casting out? ‘Let the reader only 
get his own consent to understand the phrase according to the 
primary import of the terms composing it, without troubling himself 
by a search after the analogy of the faith,and what is more plain 
or simple? Why should.it be thought incredible that God should 
expel the curséftom the*world and restore all things to their ori- 
agi! perfection ? . 
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and the curse, and achieve a victory over every evil agency whether 
spiritual or physical, which hitherto has @fflicted it. 

At verse ninth of this chapter, the prophet pauses fie announces 
that the predictions relative to the dispensation of the gospel to 
the Gentiles—meaning the dispensation now present—are_ come 
to pass. By a bold figure, he goes forward and takes his stand at 
the last day of this dispensation, and looks over into the new econ- 
omy which is to succeed—* The former predictions; lo! they are 
¢qme to pass’’—that is, the predictions relative to the present dis- 
pensation of the gospel—* New events I now declare unto you— 
before they spring forth I make them known unto you,” that is 
the predictions concerning this new age or millenial economy which 
. is appointed to succeed the present: thén the prophet, by another 
“bold figure, calls upon all mariners and ‘things in the sea—the dis- 

tant sea coasts and the inhabitants of the continents to which they 
belong—the deserts, and the cities, and the villages, and they that 
dwell in Kedar.—In one word—the whole world*that now is, to 
sing a new song to Jehovah, and utter his praise in prospect of the 
series of events which he is now about to declare. This is the 
preface to the prediction that follows. It is not addressed to those 
who shall live in that future dispensation, but tothe men of the 
world in its present state. The prophet then announces the 
second advent of our Lord, and in all its parts, the description of it 
is a sort of antithesis to that which he had given of the first advent. 

“Jehovah shall march forth as a hero—like a mighty warrior 
shall he rouse his vengeance—he shall cry aloud—he shall shout 
amen—he shall exert his strength against his enemies. I have 
holden my peace, (during all the gospel dispensation from his first 
advent,) shall I keep silence forever? Shall I still contain myself? 
I will cry out like a woman in travail breathing short and drawing 
in my breath with violence.’”"—(See Lowth’s translation.) 

The second going forth marks the epoch of the utter expalsion 
of the curse and the end of this present dispensation, until which 
the church, though afflicted and bruised, though tossed gnd not 
comforted—though oppressed like the widow (mentioned in Luke 
xviii. 1-8) by a mighty adversary, shall be preserved.* 

This forty-second chapter of Isaiah, then, has respect to the two 

@fits,of our Lord, and the interval which divides them; and the 
verse in Matthew, which we have been considering, teaches, that 
ist will preserve his church, feeble as it is, and always will be, 

@oring.its militant condition, until the restitution of all things, at 

the second advent, when the Lord will come forth like a mighty 

warrior, and shall cast out (exGad») the curse (rm xg:ow) utterly and 
forever. 

If, then, this be the true meaning of the passage, and if such a 
condition as may-be fitly represented by a bruised reed, and smok- 





“Nicolas de Lyra gives the following gloss upon the words trans- 
lated ¢ill he send forth judgment untovictory. “Id est donec veniat 
ad exequendum extremum judicium ‘m quo manifestabitur sua vic- 
toria. ‘Tunc enim inimici ejus ponentur plenavie:sub pedibus ejus 
ut habetur in Ps. viii. Omnia subjecisti sub pedibus ejus.” © , 
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ing flax, be a mark of the true church, during the whole of the 
present dispensation, it does not belong to the Roman Catholic 
church, which for centuries swayed the political destinies of Europe, 
and had the power to humble the proudest and most mighty of its 
monarchs, at the feet of her chief pontiff. The kings and the 
potentates of Europe have been as reeds bruised and crushed 
under the anathemas of the so called spiritual (though in truth the 
secular) power of the See of Rome. 





‘DOCTRINES AND PRACTICES” OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


No. 2, of the Controversy with the Domestic Chaplains of the Arch- 
Bishop of Baltimore. 


THE NECESSITY OF THE REFORMATION. 


Tue Reformation of the church in the 16th century, constitutes 
a grand epoch in the history of Christianity. It was a glorious 
revival of religion, wrought through the instrumentality of Luther, 
Zuingle, Calvin, and other illustrious men. It was a mighty revo- 
lution which changed the entire character of the religious and 
political world, and produced effects which will be felt to the end 
of time. It subverted principles which had long been revered as 
divine, it introduced new modes of thought and action, and creat 
ed an extraordinary excitement throughout the whole of Europe. 
It agitated the learned in their universities, the nobles in their cas- 
tles, the monks in their cloisters, and the populace in their peace- 
ful homes. 

Ecclesiastical revolutions are always momentous, and never pro- 
ceed from insignificant causes. They always exert a mighty influ- 
ence on the community for good or evil, and nothing but imperious 
mecessity can ever be plead in their justification. Such moral con- 
vulsions dare not be attempted on slight and insufficient grounds. 

Protestants maintain that Christianity was restored to its primi- 
tive, scriptural simplicity and integrity by the Reformation of the 
16th century,—that the temple of the Lord was purged of the foul 
abominations which had tarnished its glory for ages,—that the 
doctrines, precepts and ordinances of God were cleansed of the 
excresences which had been permitted to grow upon them. 

Was there any necessity for the Reformation of the Church in 
the 16th century? Had she degenerated so far in her doctrine 
and morals as to justify the measures of the Reformers? 

These questions will be answered by considering the corruptions 
in doctrine, worship and morals that universally prevailed in the 
Church prior to that remarkable event. 

It will be observed, that the errors which prevailed, were not of 
an unimportani character, which might be tolerated in consistency 
with Christian orthodoxy, but they affected the foundations of the 
Christian faith, and entirely subverted the system of doctrine and 
morality taught by Christ and the Apostles. 

Numerous doctrines were imposed upon the Church as divine, 
which are not even mentioned in the Scriptures, nor are they sanc- 
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tioned by primitive antiquity.—Let it be remembered, too, that the 
same doctrines are to this day, maintained by the Church of Rome. 

1. The infallibility of the Bishop or the Church of Rome was uni- 
versally held. The testimony of Romish writers alone shall be 
adduced in support of this doctrine. ‘‘The pope,” says Bellar- 
mine, a standard authority in the Church of Rome,—* is absolutely 
above the Catholic Church, and above a general council,—that the 
pope, when he instructs the whole church in things concerning the 
faith, cannot possibly err.” ‘ He cannot err, he cannot be deceiv- 
ed,” says another, “it must be conceived concerning him that he 
knows ail things.” Three or four councils have ascribed infallibility 
to the pope, particularly that of Florence, under pope Eugene, in 
opposition to the decision of the Council of Basil. Bellarmine 
again asserts,—‘‘ If the Pope should command vice and prohibit 
virtue, the church would be bound to believe vice to be good and 
virtue to be evil.” ‘It is evident,’”’ says the Canon Law, ‘that the 
pope who was called God by Constantine, can neither be bound 
nor loosed by any secular power, for it is manifest that a God can- 
not be judged by men.” : 

2. The Pope’s sovereign power over the universal Church was 
maintained. ‘‘ The supremacy of the pope’—says Bellarmine— 
‘is the main substance of Christianity.” It was held that every 
Christian under pain of damnation, is bound to be subject to him, 
——that no appeal can be made from him, and that he alone is the 
supreme Judge, but cannot be judged by any one onearth. Hence 
Bzovius says, ‘‘ The pope is monarch of all Christians—supreme 
over all mortals. He is judge in heaven, and in all earthly jurisdic- 
tion supreme, and arbiter of the world.” And Boniface VIII. 
says, ‘It is necessary to-salvation that all Christians should be sub- 
ject-to the Roman Pontiff.” : 

3. The dominion of the Popes over the temporal governments of the 
earth, was arrogated by themselves and defended by their parasites, 
They maintained the right of deposing princes, absolving their 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, and transferring their domin- 
ions to whomsoever they pleased. ‘This extraordinary power has 
been frequently exercised. Bellarmine himself counted eighteen 
popes who have occasioned the dethronement of princes. No 
man can recount the usurpations and rapine, the perjuries and 
murders, the treason and rebellion, the confusion and desolation 
which the assumption and exercise of this impious authority have 
occasioned in the world. 

4. The absurd doctrine of Transubstantiation was universally held. 
The Church of Rome contended, and of course now contends, 
that the consecrated bread and wine in the Lord’s supper, are ac- 
tually so transmuted in their essential qualities as to cease being 
any longer literal bread and wine, and henceforth become literal 
and proper, and substantial and material flesh and blood. The 
Council of Trent says, ‘‘ That if any one shall deny that in the 
most holy sacrament of the eucharist, there are contained truly, 
really, and. substantially, the body and blood, together with the 
soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore the whole 
Christ, he is accursed.” 
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This monstrous absurdity was established as an article of faith, 
ip the Lateran Council, under Pope Innocent III., in the year 1215. 

. The celibacy of the Clergy was universally inculcated. The 
first pope who condemned the marriage of priests was Siricius, 
almost four hundred years after Christ. The Council of Trent 
anathematize all who say that the marriages of priests are valid. 

The recital of the enormous wickedness which followed the 
adoption of this doctrine, would fill every delicate ear with horror. 
The practical libidinousness of thé unmarried clergy was carried to 
such a shameful extent, and such was the dread entertained of these 
reputed representatives of the Holy Ghost, that in some places, 
the people required them to live in concubinage in order to prevent 
them from disturbing the peace and purity of their-families. In 
the remonstrahte which some divines of Germany presented to the 
pope, soliciting permission for the clergy to marry, they assert, 
“that among fifty Catholic priests, hardly one will be found who is 
not notoriously libidinous.” ae 

6. The doctrine of the seven Sacraments was and is now univer- 
sally held by the Church of Rome. 

To Baptism and the Lord’s supper, were added Confirmation, 
Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders and Matrimony. Hugo 
de St. Victorie and Peter Lombard about the year 1144, first taught 
that there were seven sacraments, and the Council of Florence 


-held in 1438, first determined this number, contrary to all correct 


interpretation of the scriptures. 

‘I. The doctrine of merits was universally taught. The Council of 
Trent taught (Sess. 6, Can. 32) that the good works of justified 
persons are truly meritorious; deserving not only an increase of 
grace, but eternal life and an increase of glory; and it has anathe- 
matized all who deny this doctrine. ‘The scriptures on the con- 
trary teach, that we are justified by faith without the works of the 
law, and that while good works will proceed from genuine faith, 
yet.that they are not meritorious. 

8.°The distinction of sins into venial and mortal was every where 
inculcated The venial were those which might be forgiven, and 
the mortal those which incurred censure or the penalty of death. 
The Douay Catechism reduces the deadly or capital sins to seven 
in number—pride, covetousness, luxury, anger, gluttony, envy and 
sloth. Now when we consider that sin, in every form and degree, 
is the object of the divine abhorrence, and that the wrath of heaven 
is revealed against unrighteousness without exception,—that it is 
the alienation of the heart of man from God that constitutes the 
guiit of the sinner in his sight—what must we conclude of this 
unauthorized distinction of sins? It opens the door to all iniquity, 
and this has ever been its legitimate results. 

9. The doctrine of purgatory was and is an essential article of the 
Romish faith. ‘' Purgatory is a place in which the souls who de- 
part out of this life are suffered to expiate certain offences, which 
do not merit eternal damnation. It rests upon the distinction of 
sins into venial and morta!. In purgatory, they say, the righteous 
will make expiatory satisfaction for.their venial sins by suffering 
dreadful punishment and thence be translated to heaven.” This 
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doctrine entirely sets aside the atonement of Christ, for it is declar- 
ed of him that he should finish transgression, make an end of sin, 
make reconciliation for iniquity and bring in an everlasting right- 
eousness. Dan. ix. 24, Heb. x. 12, 10. Closely allied to that of 
Purgatory was the doctrine of Indulgence. The Roman Church 
maintained that all the good works of the saints over and above 
those which were necessary to their own justification, are deposited, 
together with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one treasury. 
The keys of this were committed to the pope, who may open it at 
pleasure; and by transferring a portion of this superabundant 
merit to any particular person for a sum of money, may convey to 
him either the pardon of his own sins, or a release for any one in 
whom he is interested, from the pains of purgatory. This doctrine 
has ever since been the fruitful parent of all wiekedness, for it 
Operates as an encouragement and even a permission to commit 
sin. 

11. The last corruption under this head that shall be mentioned, 
is Tradition. It consists of certain doctrines and precepts, which 
Christ and the apostles are said to have spoken, but which were 
never committed to writing. These doctrines and precepts are 
said to have been delivered by word of mouth, from one age to 
another—and to have come down to us as pure and uncorrupted as 
the written word contained in the gospels, and to have the same 
authority. The Church of Rome, under pretence of Apostolical 
traditions, obtrudes on the Christian world, as matters necessarily 
to be believed and practised, many things that are doubtful and un- 
certain; many that are trifling and puerile ; many that are plainly 
false and injurious, directly contrary to the scriptures and to primi- 
tive doctrine and practice. 

Many other errors in doctrine, entertained by the Church ante- 
rior to the Reformation, might be mentioned, but it is presumed 
that the reader is satisfied with those already enumerated. ‘These 
of themselves are sufficient to show the necessity of a Reforma- 
tion, but we shall exhibit the corruptions of worship in the €harch, 
which will, if possible, more forcibly demonstrate the truth of our 
proposition. 

The Church of Rome has grievously departed from that rule of 
worship which Christ has left us, and has established a worship of 
her own invention in direct opposition to both. 

The worship of God in an unknown language, is the first eorrup- 
tion under this head that shall be mentioned. It is well known 
that nearly all the worship of the Romish Church, is to this day 
performed in the Latin language. Of course, very few of the wor- 
shippers understand it. Itis so plainly repugnant to the scriptures, 
(1 Cor. xiv.) that it is unnecessary to dwell on it here. It is also 
contrary to the practice of the primitive Church. This their own 
writers grant, and besides, many distinguished Roman writers ac- 
knowledge it would be better to have the public service in the lan- 
guage of the country. 

Another corruption is the propitiatory sacrifice of the mass. The 
Council of Trent declares it to be an unbloody sacrifice, in which 
the priest offers to God the same Christ who hung on the cross, as 
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an atonement for the living and the dead. ‘This is plainly contrary 
to the scriptures, Heb. vii. 27; ix. 26—28; x. 10, 14, 18, where 
the apostle argues the perfection of Christ’s sacrifice above those 
of the law; but if Christ be daily sacrificed in the mass, the sacri- 
fice of Christ must be much more defective than those of the law, 
for one sacrifice of expiation for the whole congregation of Israel, 
was thought sufficient for the whole year, whereas the sacrifice of 
Christ’s body in the mass is repeated every day, yea, for one single 
person he may be sacrificed a thousand times over, and yet this 
repeated a thousand times more may not procure the release of 
that one poor soul out of purgatory. 

Another instance of gross corruption was withholding the cup 
from the laity. The Council of Constance admits that Christ insti- 
tuted and administered the Eucharist in both kinds, yet say they, 
‘for the avoiding of some dangers and scandals, the custom is 
upon reasonable grounds, introduced, that it may be received by lay 
people under the kind of bread only.” 

These ‘‘ scandals” are such, as the danger of spilling the wine, 
—of carrying it from place to place,—defiling the vessels by being 
touched by laymen, &c. &c. &c. 

Paying divine honors to the consecrated host,is another corruption. 
After the wafer is consecrated, they worship it under the false pre- 
sumption that it is no longer bread, but transubstantiated into the 
real body and blocd of Christ. No one will pretend to advance 
any scriptural ground for this absurd rite. 

The veneration of images, is another gross corruption. It is not 
necessary to transcribe the many passages of Scripture in which 
God prohibits and expresses his abhorrence of this sin, and dread- 
fully threatens those who practice it. Images were not introduced 
into the churches until the fourth century, and for 600 years after 
Christ, the popes themselves were opposed to the homage paid to 
these senseless objects. 

The invocation of Saints was another corruption. This practice 
of the Church of Rome is so utterly unfounded, that Cardinal 
Perron and other learned doctors of that Church, acknowledge 
that neither precept nor example for it is to be found in the 
scriptures. 

The veneration paid to the relics of Saints, was another absurd 
practice of the Church of Rome. By relics they understand not 
only the dead bodies of reputed saints and all parts of them, (their 
nails and hair not excepted,) but all those things that belonged to 
them. It is not necessary to show that this is condemned by 
scripture and reason, and that nothing like it was practised by the 
primitive Christians for more than 300 years after Christ. 

This, then, was the state of the Church before the Reformation 
as respects her doctrine and worship. It is the state of the church 
now.—In the next communication, the state of her morals anterior 
to that glorious event, shall be exhibited, and then the reader may 
judge whether a reformation was necessary or not,—or in other 
words, whether Protestants do not hold the religion of God in its 
scriptural simplicity and integrity. 
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THE RESULT OF THE EFFORT MADE BY THE ‘SLAVE HOLDERS’ CON- 
VENTION’ AT ANNAPOLIS. ; 


In our number for March, the reader may remember, we pub- 
lished a Remonstrance against the Petition of the ‘ Slave-Holders’ 
Convention,’ referred to above; and gave a syllabus of the plan 
dictated by that Convention to the Legislature of Maryland for 
the perpetuation of slavery in this commonwealth, and for the 
total ruin of its 62,000 and more, free blacks. The Bill which 
was brought into the popular branch of the Legislature, by a large 
and influential committee of the house, was far worse than the 
project of the Convention; and exhibited a system of injustice 
and impolicy the most indefensible that was ever, in our knowledge, 
seriously proposed to the people of this state, by any party, on 
any subjet. We add with deep regret, that this Bill, somewhat 
amended, but yet retaining its main features, passed the House of 
Delegates by a majority of ten or eleven votes out of some eighty 
odd that constitute the body. 

No serious alarm was felt by the public generally, that the Le- 
gislature would lend itself t6 such proceedings, until the Bill 
actually passed the lower house; and then only about twelve 
days remained, before the Assembly would be compelled, by the 
constitution, to adjourn. An immediate and overwhelming burst 
of public indignation was heard in nearly every part of the state; 
and in some portions of it, as in the city of Baltimore, the oppo- 
sition to the Bill, was, apparently, almost unanimous. We doubt 
whether the advocates of the Bill, even though led by our old 
friend, Cuares H. Pitts, Counsellor, &c. Sc. (favourably known 
to our readers by his connexion with the case in which James L. 
Maguire, Esq’r, Colonel, &c. Sc. prosecuted the editor of this 
journal for libel, two years and a half ago ;)—could have com- 
manded one in fifty of the votes of this city for their abominable 
measure. The result was that the senate rejected the Bill, by a 
vote, as we understand, of fifteen to six. And so the matter 
stands for the present. 

We have reason to believe that this movement in Maryland, is 
not by any means isolated and unpremeditated ; but that it is part 
of a concerted plan covering all the border slave states, if not the 
entire slave interest; and that it will be renewed from time to 
time, here and elsewhere, in various forms and under various pre- 
texts—as the ambition of party leaders, or the reckless folly of 
heated partizans may suggest. Let the friends of public order 
and peace, of moderate councils, of the progress of civilization, 
and of the union of the states, therefore, consider the signs of the 
times, and what their duty calls them to do. 

There can be no doubt, that throughout all the slave holding 
country, a state of sound, thoughtful and enlightened sentiment, 
upon this whole subject, is far more extensive and far more mature, 
than superficial observers have any idea of. We have watched 
this subject for above twenty years, with deep interest and fixed 
attention, and with no ordinary opportunities of making up a true 
judgment. And we unhesitatingly assert, that in our opinion, the 
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violent proceedings, counsels and opinions, uttered by newspapers, 
politicians, and loafers, do not express the views of the great mass 
of the people in the whole slave-holding states. The people are 
not in favour of cruel, violent, or unreasonable measures or prin- 
ciples. We appeal to the recent developements of public senti- 
ment in Kentucky and Maryland, in proof and illustration of what 
we say. 

It is a great element of truth for all practical purposes connect- 
ed with this whole subject, and which no wise man, and especially 
no man who loves the Union can overlook, that the physical and 
political condition of the question, as a general one, is shifting 
every day, and with ceaseless and irresistible force ; wherefore all 
standing still, much less all going back, is not only impossible in 
the nature of the case, but it is too ridiculous to be thought of, by 
men with cool heads and large views. ‘The thing cannot happen, 
in the nature of the case; it is therefore supremely idle, to attempt 
to force it, by means which only defeat themselves. When South 
Carolina was as strong as the whole state of New York, she had 
one position ; when she is hardly as strong as the city of New York, 
she has another. When Maryland ranked with Pennsylvania, 
she was what she was; when she falls behind Illinois, she is what 
she is. When the slave states were twelve thirteenths of the 
Union, as they were when the Federal Constitution was adopted, 
the slave interest was quite another thing from what it is now, 
when its physical and political power is as one-third, or as it will 
be at the next census when it will be perhaps one-fifth. This is 
the silent, certain, irrepressible result of causes which abolition- 
ists never had any thing to do with, which proeslavery men are 
utterly powerless in resisting, and which, whatever we may think 
of them, have been working, are working, and will go on to 
work, their own end, by their own inherent force. 

Nothing, then, is more clear, than that this matter of slavery, 
like every other human problem, must work out, in some form 
or other, its own solution; and that bad laws and projects, are 
just as certain to disturb as good ones are to promote the process. 
Whatever may be wise or right elsewhere, Maryland determined, 
before most of us now alive were born, that this problem could 
receive only a particular solution in her borders ; a solution clear, 
natural, just, politic, practicable, benificent. For fifty years, has 
she adhered to this opinion. And in our poor judgment, every 
motive and argument that ever commended to her the policy she 
has so long pursued, still exists with undiminished force. Let her 
execute it fully and faithfully, and coming generations will bless 
her venerable name. And she will do it. And they who wish her 
now to depart from her fixed views, will find, unless we greatly err, 
that the lessons she has so long taught her children, have been well 
learned, and are hard to forget. 

We had a word to say, in regard to the ‘ Maryland State Coloni- 
zation Society,’—and its policy and opinions, lately and formerly 
avowed by itself or its organs. But we forbear; remarking only, 
and hoping not to be obliged to recur to that part of the subject, 
that, in our opinion, the cause never stood higher, nor the society 
lower, than at present. 
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INEDITED LETTER OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI, TO POPE PIUS IV. IN 
RELATION TO THE HUGUENOTS. 


Tue French Protestants have suffered more and longer for their 
religion, than any other portion of the Reformed church. They 
are, on that account, as well as many others, worthy of the very 
special interest of every other portion of the household of faith; 
and there is hardly a better sign of the Christian temper of our age 
than the reviving attention of God’s people every where, to this 
precious portion of his flock. 

The horrors of the Parisian massacre of the Huguenots on Bar- 
tholomew’s day, August 24, 1572, have generally been imputed to 
the treacherous dissimulation, and ferocious bigotry of Catherine de 
Medici the Queen Regent of France, in connection with the sangui- 
nary ambition of the Guises, who then were so powerful at her court. 
Notwithstanding, a letter from Catherine to Pope Pius IV. written 
about ten years prior to “that deed of darkness,’’ has recently been 
discovered and published, which proves that at that period, she had 
very little attachment to the superstitions of popery. ‘The original 
is found in the Royal Library at Paris, Volume 8176, among the 
Bethune Manuscripts. The Queen Regent thus wrote: 


** Considering, most Holy Father, how great is the number of 
those who have separated themselves from the Roman Church, it is 
impossible to subjugate them either by law or by military force.— 
The Nobles and the Magistrates, by their example, draw the mul- 
titude to that faith. Happily, in this withdrawment from Rome, 
no monstrous opinion has succeeded, either Anabaptist or Anti- 
Trinitarian. All of them recognize the twelve articles of the 
Apostles’ creed ; which if they could be allowed to hold, it would 
be the best means to consolidate the two Churches. To secure 
that result, would it not be useful to multiply Conferences, and to» 
command the preaching of peace and charity? We must avoid 
also, an unhappy obstinacy, that would cause the further separation 
of those who still adhere to the Catholic Church. I would also pro- 
pose to you, Most Holy Father, to suppress ALL WORSHIP OF IM- 
AGES; to administer Baptism only with water and the word—the 
Communion should be in both kinds—tTnHE psALMS SHOULD BE sung 
in the vulgar tongue, for those who approach the holy table—in fine, 
the festival of the Holy Sacrament should be abolished.” 


This extract unfolds the great extent of the principles of the 
Reformation; the very excellent character of the Huguenots of 
that period; the reasonableness and necessity of the Protestant 
demands for additional amendments ; and the profound conviction 
among all orders of society, that Image-worship is idolatrous ; the 
Popish exorcism, superstitious ; the mass, anti-Christian ; the use 
of the Latin language in public worship, wicked ; and the Roman 
festivals, corrupting and abominable. It is a very important docu- 
ment on behalf of the Reformers of the sixteenth century. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL’s TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF FATHER MATTHEW'S 
-* TEETOTALISM. 


No nation on the earth but the Irish could all become teetotallers and drink 
nothing ; and yet drink more spirits than they did when they all dramk 
with all their might. The soberer they are the more, it appears, they drink. 
—“ Fathers,” said one of our brother Washingtonians, ‘ if you are not in 
danger, your children may be—or if you have no children, some of your 
daughters may have.”—So may all temperance people say to “ Father 
Theobald Matthew” and his army of 5,000,000 of teetotallers, “ Brother 
teetotallers, if you all get drunk together vou will hurt the character of all 
the sober ones amongst you, or if none of you are sober, remember your 
brethren here, and give them the recipe for being sober drunkards, and 
hard drinking teetotallers.” 

It is a very odd affair, and needs surely, some explanation ; for which 
we will be thankful to any one well versed in Irish teetoto-popery. For 
the last oF 804 we from England inform us, that the British prime minis- 
ter, Sir Robert Peel, stood up in the Commons House of Parliament, about 
the middle of March, and said that there had beena steady and regular 
increase, in the consumption of spirits throughout Ireland, since July 5, 
1841; that is, for eight and a half months immediately preceding;—that 
this increase was so steady as to be capable of regular estimate at six and 
a half millions of gallons; and that it was so certain and permanent, that 
a part of the deficit of the revenue of the empire, might be safely relied 
on, as accruing from a tax on spirit drunk in Ireland; and accordingly an 
amount from this suurce equal to $1,250,000 per annum, is placed in the 
financial projet of the premier. 


Now the queer part of the story is, that up to July 5, 1841, “ Father 


‘ Theobald Matthew,” the great Reformer of Ireland, and all that, had 
given the pledge to about two-thirds of all the inhabitants of the country 3, 
and during the eight and a half months, from that period to the time of 


Sir Robert Peel’s astounding communication to the House of Commons, 
this army of teetotallers was in full and perfect discipline all over Ireland, 
and the song of their almost miraculous reform, sung all over America, and 
eperhaps in the very Islands of the sea! Here is a new thing under the 
Sun; anew result of temperance and revenue. In Ireland there were no 
Aeetotallers, a moderate revenue from spirits, and general drunkenness. The 
nearly inspired “ Father ‘Theobald Matthew” arose and administered the 
pledze to three-quarters of that part of the people that drank most, em- 
racing two-thirds or more of the entire population; and the immediate 
result is, a vast increase in the consumption of spirits, and a steady hard- 
drinking sufficient-to afford, in the way of tax to government, a million 
and a quarter of dollarsa year! If all could be sobered in the same way, 
2 = very decidedly help the deficient finances of the Tory ministry of 
ngland ! 

ur readers well know that we have repeatedly expressed our distrust 

of the whole movement of ‘ Father Matthew,’ judging it to be essentially 
papal, forpapal purposes and on papal grounds. Each successive devel- 
opement has but the more confirmed our original suspicions ; and now we 
have one, on the highest and most indubitable authority, that seems to put 
the whole matter to rest, so far as it pretended to be a temperance reform. 
These benighted millions who sign the pledge of “ Father Matthew,” and 
pay him half a crown sterling for his ribbon, certificate, and button, and 
about a dollar a year afterwards, in the way of contribution; no doubt, 
help popery to large sums of money. And the oath, the badge, the mus- 
tering and the superstitious observances, afford a kind of organization by 
which the priests may and do increase the efficiency of their complots 
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against Protestantism, and against the British Government. But as to 
there being any temperance in the atiair, much less any abstinence, that is 
another matter. 

We hope the American worshippers of “ Father Matthew,” will look 
a little into this singular business, and tell us whether the whole of his 
great national reformation is a mere Irish Bull ; or whether its temperance 
aspect is any thing more than a blind to cover one of those preparatory 
movements that precede such reforms as the massacre of 1641, or that of 
St. Bartholomew? What is the meaning of the thing? What do such 
cuntradictions and astounding developements signify ? 

In sober seriousness, is it not strange, that papal temperance societies 
are purely sectarian ? That they are all under the controul of the priests? 
That they produce vast sums of money? That they are united by obliga- 
tions unknown to those not initiated? And that the more they extend, the 
more spirits are consumed, showing that they have nothing to do with tem- 
perance? Have our readers examined the state trials which, not long ago 
in Ireland, disclosed the wide-spread conspiracy of the “ Ribbon-men?” 
And do they remember that “ Matthew’s teetotalism,” arose simultaneously 
with the overthrow of ‘ Ribbontsm?’ Study the history and principles of 
the Jesuits, and then reflect on these things. 

All our readers may not be aware, that a leading Tory, Lord Alvanly, 
during last autumn, published a pamphlet on the state of Ireland ; in which 
he sets out to prove, that the only method of restoring tranquillity to that 
country, is for the British Government to enter into relations with the 
Pope of Rome, and take the whole papal hierarchy of Ireland into its 
pay ; that is, virtually, to make popery the state religion of Ireland. It is 
a somewhat remarkable fact, that this plan is warade commended in the 
Edinburgh Review (the great Whig quarterly,) for January, 1842; ina 
studied and elaborate article. 

The spirit of Infidelity and Puseyism in England and Scotland respect- 
ively seems to keep pace with that of Jesuitism in Ireland; and unless ap- 
pearances are deceptive, the cause of Christ and that of true civilization, 
in the United kingdom, are on the eve of great trials. 
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Hough Nelson, Esq’r, Petersburg, Va., $5, for 1841 and °42,—Peter Hoy, Esq., 
Phila., name added from Jan’y ’42, and back Nos. sent.—Rev. D. J. Auld, 8. C., 
$5, for °41 and ’2.—In reply to the letter of Rev. Mr. Stanton, Woodville, Miss., 
we say the Nos. were regularly mailed for himself and Mr. Kellogg from the com- 
mencement of the year; but having miscarried, the first three Nos. were sent again 
to each, on the 24th of March.—J, W. Maxwell, Balt, $2,50 for °42.—Rev. B. 
M. Smith of Va., $8, of which 2,50 for Hugh G. Guthrie, for °42, and $5,50 for 
Rev. Wm. Brown, which pays for ’41 and ’42, and Jeaves 50 cents over.—Rev. 
Samuel Steel, Hillsboro, Ohio, $2,50 for °41.—Mr. Charles Fishback, Staunton, 
McCoupin Co., Illinois, name added from Jan’y ’42, $2,50 paid, and back Nos. 
Jan. to April sent. ‘This should have been done two months earlier thgn it was, 
but the address was mislaid by us.—Mr. JamesCromy of Ky., $10, in fall to the 
end of ’42, paid Rev. W. L. B. for us.—Rev. R. Burleson, Somerville, Ala., name 
added, by order of Rev, N. A. P., and back Nos., Jan. to April, sent.—By the 
hands of Mr. Holloway, $8, of which $5 for J.S. Berryman, Fayette Co., Ky., 
for ’41 and ’2; and $3 for Rev. J. F. Price, in full to the end of ’42: the odd 
Nos. written for by Mr. P. in his letter of March 7, (which came to hand April 5) 
sent by mail: in regard to the hound vols., we did not see Mr. H. and therefore 
did not hand them to him, and will hold them in readiness, subject to the direction® 
of Mr. Price or Mr. Berryman; they will remember, however, that we have no 
vol. for ’38, though, from the odd Nos. we have, and those they may command, 
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it ig most probable a vol. for that year can be made out, if they attend to it soon. 
—This work has been regularly sent to Rev. H. McDonald, Philadelphia, Nashoba 
Co.. Miss —but, since the receipt of his letter of March 18, all the Nos. except 
the one acknowledged, have been sent a second time : the account of Rev. J. N. 
Waddel stands thus on our books, he subscribed in October 1840, and paid at that 
time $5 in Alabama money, les# 50 cts., postage—$4,50; discontinued at the end 
of °41,say 1} years, $3,12%, leaving $1,374 due him; which is credited to theac- 
count of Mr. McDonald.—Rev. J. L.. Montgomery, St. Francisville, La., $5, in fall 
till Jane, ’42.—Benjamin Snodgrass, West Hanover P. O., Dauphin Co., Pa., re- 
turns the March and April Nos. the former in a most dilapidated condition, and causes 
ns to pay postage for the valuablg information that a vol. of our periodical is rendered 
useless; it is a great mystery to us, how gentlemen who can permit themselves to 
act thus, should ever have thought of subscribing for our periodical.—Rev. John 
J. Carroll, Harmony, N. J., name added from April, by order of Mr. A. McLain. 
—P. M. Lexington, Ky., under @ate of April 4, informs us that the Nos. sent to 
Samuel Laird and A. Logan are refused, those sent to Mrs. Dallam and Dr. Mar- 
shall remain in the office, and that to Mrs. Clarke should be sent to Boonville, Mo.: 
what friend in Lexington will get us five subscribers and remit the money?—John 
McAlister, Danville, Va., returns the March gnd April Nos., sends us a pamphlet 
he got from some other quarter, taxes us with postage, and ruins a volume of oar 
work; we have reason to be thankful the case is no worse. 

Money paid D. Owen. Executors of Samuel Richards of Phila. $11,75; Dr. 
Wm. McDowell, Phila., for °42; Gen’] McDonald of Balt., for himself and for 
Mr. James, Canan, N. Y., for °42, $5; M. Newkirk of Phila., in full and discon- 
tinued;—J. B. Cambden, Mo., Mr. W. Tunstall, do., Dr. G.O. Tenchard, Md., Mr. 
George Dunn, Va., Robest.Ritchie, do., Col. James McDowell, do., each $2,50 
for 1842, : 

The "following persons have paid D. Owen, at various times since Jan’y last, in 
reply to his circular; where nothing is said, their payment is in each case, up to 
the end of 1841, that is, in full for the former work; those with the star (*) added, 
discontinue from that time; who will get us new names in the place of them?— 
Col. George Thompson, Ky., $10; J. Allemong,* Va., $6; M.C. Davis, Pa. $5; 
Rev. Mr. Spottswood, Md., $2,50; Charles Macalister, Esq.,* Phila., $10; M. L. 
Bevan,* Phila., $5; James Donaldson,* N. Y. city, $15; J. Butler, Md., $2,50; 
A. Symington,* Phila., $2,50; Gen. John H. Cock of Va., $11,25 (to thaend of 
°42); A. Robertson, Esq’r, Phila., $5; Moses Worman, Md., $10; A. D. Pool,* 
do. $12,50; John Kitton,* Pa., $3,50; Rev. Upton Beall, Va., $3,75, (to the 
end of ’42); Solomon Allen,* Phila., $10; Rev. S. McDonald, Md., $2; Rev. 
P. Harrison, Va., $5, (to the end of ’42); Dr. A. W. Mitchell,* Phila., $2,560; 
Rev. J. C. Watson, Pa., $2,50; Rev. Dr. S. 8S. Smuckers®Pa. , $7,50; Gen. M. 
C. Stanley,* Pa., $5; J. L. Hawkins, Pa., $10 (tothe end of ’42); W. Pate,* 
Va., $2; Rev. J. M.Caldwell, N. C. $5; J. B. Breckinridge, Esq. Va. $7,50; Rev. 
J. Hendren,* Va. $2,50; J. McAlilister,* Va. $3,50; Rev. T. Aitken,* N. Y. $3; 
Rev. A. Penick, N. C. $5; Willis Collins,* Ky. $1,75; James Robinett, Pa. 
$2,50; Mrs. J. B. Bibb, Ky., $2,50, (subsequently paid R. J. B. $2,50 for ’42;) 
Judge Broadnax, do. $2,50, (also paid R. J. B. $2,50 for °42); Henry Grider,* 
Esq. Ky. $2,50; Matthew Grier, Pa. $2,50; Rev. Mr. White, Va.~@2,50: Mr. 
Taylor, Va. $2,50; Rev. Dr, Potts of N. Y., $15, (of which $3,75 on the present 
work); Rev. R. Steel;Pa. bs; B. Borden,* Ala. $11,30; Mr. 8S. D. Schoolfield, 








N. C. $4, (of which $1,50 on the present work); Mr. R. F. Witherspoon, Ala., 
$5; Mr. Wm. F, McRee, Salma, Ala, $5, (2,50 for °42 subsequently received 
by R. J. B. along with the names of three new subscribers, and $7,50 for their 
subscription for the currént year—which is credited and the back Nos. from Jan’y 
to April sent to each; with thanks to Mr. McRee.) 





